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The Psychology of Crime, 


By Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


The old adage that “ the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating” finds ample 
illustration in the application of the 
principles of the new psychology to the 
treatment of the dependent, defective, 
and criminal classes. The science of 
penology, based upon a true concep- 
tion of the psychology of crime, has 
arisen within the memory of persons 
now living, and only gradually is it 
making its way into the popular con- 
sciousness, moulding legislation, and 
directing wise efforts for the reform and 
salvation of the criminal classes. The 
name of this science was first given to 
it by the late Dr. Francis Lieber, one of 
the most enlightened students of social 
and political phenomena within the 
nineteenth century. 

In the past, since organized govern- 
ments took cognizance of the fact of 
crime, four different motives have ac- 
tuated men in their treatment of the 
criminal classes: retribution, repression, 
reformation, and the prevention of 
crime. The penological methods based 
on these motives are not mutually ex- 
clusive; they are all intermingled in 
the systems in vogue at the present 


time; but on the whole they have be- 
come prominent and dominant in our 
treatment of the criminal classes in the 
order above indicated. Retributive 
punishment was based upon the theo- 
logical conception of the nature of sin, 
and the assumed obligation of the State 
to act as the vicegerent of God, and 
devise penalties which should exactly 
fit the crime. The old doctrine of “an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
and a life for a life, exemplifies this 
principle, and still survives in the stat- 
ute law wherever the death-penalty is 
inflicted for murder. With less pre- 
tence at accurate recompense for the 
offence, it tacitly underlies much of our 
criminal legislation. 

Efforts at the repression of crime as 
a dominant motive have led even our 
modern Christian States into a weary 
and abhorrent attempt to suppress 
criminal acts by the severity of the 
penalties. Here all pretence of fitting 
the penalty to the crime has been dis- 
carded, and the appeal has been made 
solely to fear in the minds of the crimi- 
nally disposed. In England, at the close 
of the last century, as many as two hun- 
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dred and fifteen offences, many of them 
of a trivial character, were punishable 
by death. Tortures were often in- 
flicted to enforce confession or as a part 
of the penalty. The pages of history 
are blotted with no fouler crimes than 
those committed by the State, some- 
times even under the sanctions of per- 
verted religious influences, in the treat- 
ment of the criminal and defective 
classes. 

As contra-distinguished from sin or 
moral evil, crime is the creation of the 
State and not an inherent quality of the 
individual character. In our modern 
civilized communities there are many 
moral evils that are not legally regarded 
as crimes, and some crimes which are 
not recognized violations of the moral 
law. Such, for example, are many of 
the political crimes created by the laws 
of civilized nations. The right of 
asylum granted to political offenders 
testifies to the general admission that 
such crimes are not necessarily moral 
offences. They are solely the crea- 
tion of statute law, or in autocratic 
countries of the arbitrary definition of 
the Government; and among political 
criminals are numbered some of the 
noblest characters of human history— 
men like Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and 
President Kriiger of the Transvaal Re- 
public. 

The present tendency, though by no 
means completely dominant in our 
penal legislation, is more and more to 
recognize the reformation of the crim- 
inals and the prevention of crime as the 
true aims of the legislator and adminis- 
trator of our penal laws. The great 
variety of penalties for the same crime 
prescribed not only by different nations 
but even in the separate States of our 
Federal Union demonstrates the im- 
possibility of making the penalties ex- 
actly fit the offence. Moreover, since 
the blameworthiness in different in- 
dividuals, even for the same offence, 
varies with subjective conditions which 
it is impossible even for the expert psy- 
chologist rightly to weigh and estimate 
—conditions depending upon the qual- 
ity of the brain and nervous structure 
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resulting in part from inherited ten- 
dencies and in part from education and 
environing circumstances; upon the 
nature of the temptation and the 
strength of will necessary to resist it; 
and upon a thousand and one minute 
objective and subjective facts of which 
even the criminal is not himself aware, 
since they often affect the subliminal 
or unconscious mind rather than the 
conscious motives; the utter impracti- 
bility of penal methods based upon 
efforts at just retribution for offences is 
clearly evident. 

The reaction against the injustice of 
excessive penalties and of imperfectly 
devised retributive punishments was at 
first largely sentimental, but under the 
influence of the new psychology it is be- 
coming scientific and thoroughly prac- 
tical. While it is generally admitted 
that there are certain physical and 
mental characteristics, often atavistic, 
or the result of arrested development, 
which in a minority of cases predispose 
individuals to criminal acts, the large 
majority of persons in our penal insti- 
tutions are not greatly unlike the aver- 
age good citizen, and their lapse has 
been due to defective education and 
environment or to special temptations, 
rather than to inherent criminality of 
disposition. The criminal is one who, 
for one cause or another, is out of ad- 
justment with his social relations, and 
the treatment should recognize both the 
psychological and the sociological fac- 
tors of this mal-adjustment and aim to 
adjust or re-adjust him to a normal so- 
cial environment. 

The object of all treatment of the 
defective and criminal classes which 
aims at reformation and the prevention 
of crime is to induce normal habits of 
life, and induce the mind to respond to 
those motives which naturally lead to 
good citizenship in the community at 
large. The prison or reformatory 
should, therefore, be a State in minia- 
ture. The object is the same whether 
the person is mentally deficient and sub- 
jectively criminous, or whether his 
offence is the result of deficient training 
and a false environment, though the 
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method must be varied to meet the 
different circumstances and needs in 
each specific case. Generally speaking, 
however, the aim is to supply such a 
general regimen and discipline as will 
present adequate motives for good con- 
duct, and assure for such conduct its 
legitimate reward. The discipline 
should be both physical and moral, and 
should aim to produce soundness of 
tissue and a normal functioning of the 
brain and nervous system as well as 
“repentance ” and a change of mental 
attitude toward the incentives and 
temptations to crime. In this way 
only, and by training in some useful in- 
dustrial pursuit which will enable the 
reformed criminal to become honorably 
self-supporting, can a permanent cure 
and restoration be effected. 
Through the substitution of the in- 
determinate sentence in place of the 
time sentence, the possibility of free- 
dom, one of the strongest motives by 
which the human mind can be affected, 
is constantly kept in view, and this re- 
sult is made to depend on good behav- 
ior. By a wise classification and gradu- 
ation of prisons and prisoners, and a 
just system of marking and rewards, 
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covering physical, technological and 
scholastic training as well as the disci- 
plinary requirements of the prison life, 
the education of the prisoner constantly 
leads up to the hopeful possibility of 
securing his release. This is first tem- 
porarily granted under parole and sub- 
sequent legalized supervision, during 
which the paroled person is permitted 
to test his qualifications for complete 
restoration to citizenship. 

The scientific treatment of the defect- 
ive and criminal classes as indicated by 
the principles of the new psychology 
thus involves a system of all-around 
educational discipline which appeals to 
the normal motives of orderly human 
conduct instead of punishments based 
on attempted retribution for criminal 
acts. Under such a system a common 
purpose animates the person subjected 
to discipline and those having him in 
charge: both aim at the speediest possi- 
ble restoration of the criminal to good 
citizenship. The criminal himself, 
thus comes to recognize the justice and 
necessity of the discipline, and before 
him always is a legitimate hope and 
expectation of restoration to a useful 
and honorable career. 





Our Series of Medical Men. 


DR. EGBERT GUERNSEY,* EDITOR OF THE “NEW YORK 
MEDICAL TIMES.” 


A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By J. A. Fowter. 


We have in the personality of this 
gentleman one who proves to us many 
facts. In the first place, we find a large 
and comprehensive brain and one that 
calls for a large and substantial body. 

He shows that he has the constitu- 
tion that is favorable to long life, and 
presents to us the problem of nationality 
and inheritance. We judge from his 


* We have often been asked to write a full diagnosis of a character. 


constitution and organization com- 
bined, that he has an ancestry which 
came from the Old Country, and has 
some Anglo-Saxon stock behind him. 
The base of his brain gives him the 
power to hold on to life which is favor- 
able to the expenditure of his mental 
fuel, and also gives him foree and power 
to develop his very active intellect. Had 


We have complied 


somewhat with this request, though we have not exhausted our theme. 
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he a brain of twenty-four inches in cir- 
cumference with a small basilar region 
he would be unable to utilize the tre- 
mendous force of his intellect, but hav- 
ing the complement of the basilar 
faculties he must show an executive in- 
terest in his work, and consequently is 
able to propel it, as well as oversee 
others, manifest an interest in the affairs 
of life, and gather knowledge in a re- 
markable manner. 

His hold on life, through his large 
organ of Vitativeness gives him ability 
to enjoy life as it passes and power to re- 
cuperate when exhausted, therefore, he 
will never really feel old for he has a 
life-giving genial spirit, and ability to 
keep in touch with the affairs of life, 
and that grasp and capacity to overcome 
or recuperate when fatigued, which 
should be an encouragement to him, as 
it has been to many others who have 
been similarly organized. 

Taking his head as a whole we recog- 
nize that it is high from the opening 
of the ears, and this is one of the indica- 
tions of his New England stock or An- 
glo-Saxon ancestry. As his head meas- 
ures fifteen inches over the superior 
region and in length is fifteen and a 
half inches, he has ample room for the 
large amount of gray matter which he 
evidently possesses. Scientific enquiry 
has come to that point that one can 
judge of the quality of an individual’s 
brain from the exterior, just the same 
as one can judge of the quality of ani- 
mals, or of fruit and flowers; and so 
when we take into account the whole 
organization of a man we can judge of 
the intensity of the quality and growth 
of the gray matter which gives to a man 
his psychic power. 

The basilar faculties, therefore, give 
to him a wonderful amount of strength 
and power to generate force, while his 
moral qualities manifest themselves in 
expressing keen sympathies for refor- 
matory measures and ideas. 

Sectarianism has not so much to in- 
terest him as those things that pertain 
to advanced thought. He is not so 
much a speculator as an investigator of 
new ideas, he does not so readily believe 
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a statement as a fact until his common 
sense, his reason, and his keen power of 
analysis have dissected it. 

The central faculties of his intellect 
manifest this analytical power, conse- 
quently, he is able to discern very close- 
ly the differences between the value of 
ideas and the speculative ones that may 
be expressed to him, 

Few are so keen in discerning char- 
acter, or in observing mankind, he has 
used his Human Nature to give him in- 
tuitive power and ability to unfold the 
minds and characteristics of those who 
are around him, and if he will use this 
power of his mind he will be able to dis- 
cern the motives of others accurately; 
in fact, he can use this power to the 
benefit of himself and his friends, but 
if he allows his sympathies to bias his 
judgment he will always come back to 
his first conclusions with the thought 
that he ought to have followed the im- 
pression that he received on the first 
acquaintance with any individual. 

His sympathies being strong, they 
may sometimes bias his mind in the di- 
rection of fulfilling the wants of others, 
hence, it would not be surprising if he 
had given away more to others than he 
had expended on himself, that his sym- 
pathies had cost him a good deal both 
financially and in the expenditure of 
energy, but they have also been a source 
of great pleasure to him, and he must 
have come into contact in his long life 
with many persons who have been of 
kindred spirit. 

The power of organization and ability 
to think upon philosophic subjects is 
natural to him, but we judge that he uses 
his large perceptive intellect to recog- 
nize the scientific basis by which these 
thoughts are governed. As we said, he 
is not a speculator, but is one to go 
to the core of a subject, and he gets hold 
of the principle that is involved, conse- 
quently, is a truer guide to philosophy 
and science than ninety-nine out of 
every hundred who take up new ideas. 

As a man among men who has more 
ideas than he often expresses, his ideas 
course through his brain, and he finds 
the expression of them a little more 
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difficult because he generates thoughts 
so fast, and one idea seems to awaken 
another. 

Versatility of mind, inclines him to 
take up many subjects, by first talking 
to one man on one subject and then 
changing the course of his conversation 
when another friend drops in, and so 
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The determination to overcome diffi- 
culties in his way is strong, and this 
power has enabled him to conquer many 
difficulties in the past and it will help 
him in the future. 

The element of self-esteem is more a 
cultivated faculty in the form of inde- 
pendence of mind rather than one of 
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various phases of knowledge, subjects 
of almost every shade and hue must 
have been entertained by him at various 
periods of his life, yet he is a man who 
is firm and positive when he knows he 
is right, and being persevering in his 
efforts, is able to go back to a thought 
that he has dropped for a time, and fol- 
low it out. 





dignity or aristocracy. He is one of the 
most independent men that we know of, 
he does not like to ask favors of other 
people, and, consequently, he has stood 
more on his own responsibility in life 
than many whom we could mention in 
comparison. He does not want to 
lean upon another if he can carry out 
the work himself, and this must be a 
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very striking element of his character 
all through his career. 

We judge that he was rather early 
thrown upon his own resources, which 
is demonstrated partly by the devel- 
opment of the left hemisphere of 
the brain. We find as a rule that 
when this section of the brain is more 
fully represented than the right, that 
the faculties so developed have been 
brought into constant relation to work. 
The left hemisphere in the doctor’s 
head represents a keener development 
than the right, particularly behind the 
ears, hence we recognize that he has used 
the elements of prudence, of thought- 
fulness, of courage and executive power, 
throughout his long and active career. 
We recognize this owing to the decussa- 
tion of the fibres and the strength that 
comes to the left hemisphere from the 
right. 

We also realize that he has a strong 
desire to see that which is expansive and 
grand, that which is beautiful and mag- 
nificent either in art, in scenery, in lit- 
erature, or in eloquence from a speaker; 
his Sublimity gives breadth to his mind 
and expansiveness to his imagination; 
he does not allow his imagination to 
run away with his practical common- 
sense way of looking at things, but his 
Sublimity acts in union with his Cau- 
sality, Comparison, and Human Nature, 
hence, the broader the ideas and the 
larger the work, the more he feels in- 
clined to attack it. He does not care 
to dabble too much in minutie or in 
details, although he can attend to these 
matters when it is necessary, but few 
men will be more capable of marking 
out intuitionally, reflectively, and prac- 
tically, a line of diagnosis. 

The faculties of Human Nature and 
Benevolence enable him to become so 
quickly in touch with a subject, with a 
patient, or with a theory, that he is able 
to see how it is constructed, what the 
remedy should be, and how the treat- 
ment should be administered. 

We cannot call him a copyist or imi- 
tator of others, he is original and in- 
ventive, he uses his own methods and 
ways of doing things and never has had 
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the desire to take on the ways of others; 
he has always adapted ideas of a scien- 
tific nature to his own needs according 
to individual wants and the occasion, 
thus he is a man to be followed rather 
than one to follow others. Others have 
probably taken his ideas, grown rich on 
them, and worked them out to their own 
interest. 

Trish “ blarney ” and compliments do 
not belong to him, but he knows how to 
adapt himself to people and circum- 
stances and he is true to himself; he can- 
not be hypocritical and never had the 
desire to be artificial in any respect. 

A keen sense of humor is not foreign 
to his nature and he knows how toappre- 
ciate wit when it comes in a natural 
way, but he does not like to have a per- 
son force an idea through a witty 
channel. 

His ideas are expressed in language 
that is comprehended by all, we mean 
that he knows how to condense a great 
deal into a little, that his Language is 
versatile and appropriate and his Ideal- 
ity aids him very much in the expression 
of ideas and in the pushing out of new 
suggestions. 

His forehead is high, which gives him 
a fine discriminating mind, he notices 
discrepancies, errors, and mistakes in a 
flash, he does not need to have a full ex- 
planation of ideas for he seems to catch 
the spirit of a person or the thought that 
is to be enlarged upon. 

Memory of special events is excellent. 
In younger days we judge he had an ex- 
cellent memory of minutix of facts, of 
names and dates of occurrences, but 
now his memory of special events which 
come to him by suggestion and associa- 
tion is stronger than his verbal memory, 
consequently, anything that he has fully 
comprehended, or whatever he has un- 
derstood, or has heard, or is attached to 
that which is practical, he never forgets. 

His memory of places, too, appears to 
be strong, and we judge that if he were 
to travel much by himself he would be 
able to recognize places even if he did 
not remember the name or the address 
of an individual, but if he were to travel 
in a foreign city, after five or six years’ 
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absence, he would recognize the im- 
provements that had been made in that 
locality. 

He knows how to locate his papers, 
although they may not be arranged ac- 
cording to another man’s plan, but he 
remembers, as Mr. Gladstone did, where 
he has placed a certain document al- 
though it may be covered up with other 
papers. His Locality works along with 
other stimulative qualities and is called 
out on special occasions. 

He manifests a good deal of foresight, 
but has very little sense of fear. He 
looks ahead, he sees how things are 
going to turn out, as a rule, when he is 
unbiassed by his sympathies, and gener- 
ally can predict how other people are 
going to succeed and what the result of 
certain actions will be. He has saved 
many men from ruin through his fore- 
sight and power to predict, and ability 
to take circumstances into account, 
hence, we judge, he must have helped 
many young men in their initiative 
stage of life. Why? Because Cau- 
tiousness, Human Nature and Conscien- 
tiousness are active. 

He is a man of strong sympathy in 
regard to social and domestic life, he 
clings to his friends, he remembers, we 
judge, some of his schoolmates, some of 
the people who lived when he was just 
going out into public life. His mind 
is not one that can readily forget early 
associations or early landmarks, and 
were he to write a history of his life he 
would have many a startling experience 
to relate. Why? Our reason for say- 
ing this is because Benevolence acts 
with Inhabitiveness, Friendship, and 
Comparison. 

He has an appreciation for animals, 
but he likes them to be kept in their 
places, he prefers to see a fine quality 
in animals, so that his Ideality and his 
Human Nature may be gratified. 

When he makes up his mind to do 
anything he very seldom allows any cir- 
cumstances to change it even if he has 
to suffer in consequence of the sugges- 
tions or the idea that has seized him. 
Some persons will change and feel no 
compunction about giving up, a scheme 
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or plan of work, but Dr. Guernsey is a 
man who makes up his mind and carries 
out his designs and executes his plans 
when he has fully examined the subject 
in question, for his Firmness acts with 
his Combativeness, his Destructiveness, 
and Causality. He reasons a thing out 
for himself, and therefore, can organize 
work on a large and extensive plan. 

He is adapted to a sphere in life where 
he can mix with men, he should be 
where he can give advice to others, 
where he can influence lives, where he 
can dissect ideas and throw out sugges- 
tions and plans, and further he ought to 
succeed in organizing work, in being the 
one to plan ahead and allow experts to 
eliminate or carry out in detail what he 
has presented to them in a crude form. 

It is hard for a man of this type to 
stop work, his brain is active all the 
time, but he needs his full complement 
of rest. Rest is his best medicine, sleep 
is his best restorer, and he will find this 
to be the case. Naturally he is healthy, 
he has a wonderful constitution and his 
arterial system has been able to supply 
him with warmth, with nourishment to 
the brain, and force and energy to all 
parts of his body. 

There are few who can compete with 
him in work, and we trust that he will 
be able to follow out his ideas and so 
place them before the public that they 
may grasp not only their present views, 
but that they may see in his suggestions 
something that is for the betterment of 
those who are coming up in the cen- 
turies yet unborn. He has talents 
which amply fit him to engage in reform 
work, to diagnose disease, to enjoy liter- 
ary and critical work. 


Descended on both sides from the best 
English and American ancestry, Dr. 
Guernsey was born at Litchfield, Conn., 
July 8, 1823. The name of his first 
American ancestor, John Guernsey, who 
is said to have emigrated from the isle 
of Guernsey in 1638, appears among the 
180 Puritans who established the New 
Haven Colony. The mother of Dr. Guern- 
sey was Amanda Crosby, a direct de- 
scendant of Enoch Crosby. 

Prepared for college at Phillips’ Acad- 
emy, Andover, before completing his col- 
lege course, determining on medicine as 
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his future profession, he entered the 
office of Dr. Valentine Mott, and gradu- 
ated in 1846 at the Medical Department 
of the University of the City of New 
York. 

Beginning the practice of his profes- 
sion in Williamsburg, now part of Brook- 
lyn, he was soon after appointed City 
Physician. In 1850 Dr. Guernsey definite- 
ly determined upon New York City as 
chis field of work. Up to this time he had 
followed the old school of practice. Care- 
ful investigation of homceopathy im- 
pressed him with its improved methods. 
Using the best features of both systems, 
Dr. Guernsey has always been a liberal 
practitioner, and unquestionably to-day 
stands first and foremost in that large 


class of medical men who prefer to be * 


allied to neither one nor the other sys- 
tem, but use both according to the ex- 
igencies of the moment. 

For six years Dr. Guernsey held the 
chair as Professor, first of Materia 
Medica, and then of Theory and Practice, 
in the New York Homceopathice Medical 
College. In 1870 he organized the West- 
ern Dispensary, since united with the 
Hahnemann Hospital, of which he was 
also one of the organizers. In 1877, 
mostly through his instrumentality, the 
Inebriate Asylum on Ward’s Island was 
converted into a hospital, and placed un- 
der the charge of a competent Board of 
physicians with Dr. Guernsey as Presi- 
dent of the Board.* He was for nineteen 
years one of the trustees, and for four 
years Vice-President of the State Insane 
Asylum of the State of New York at 
Middletown. Dr. Guernsey has been 
President of the County and State Med- 
ical Societies, and was for a period, from 
1864 to 1868, Surgeon of the 6th Regiment 
of the State National Guard of New 
York. 
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Possessed of great activity, mentally as 
well as physically, Dr. Guernsey almost 
from the beginning has given a certain 
portion of time to literary work. While 
still an undergraduate in the Univer- 
sity, the Doctor became City Editor of 
the “ Evening Mirror,” being thus as- 
sociated with N. P. Willis and George P. 
Morris. This was in 1845. In 1848 he 
started the Brooklyn “Daily Times,” 
and was for two years its Editor-in- 
Chief. In 1872 he was associated with 
Dr. A. Gerald Hull in editing “ Jahr’s 
Manual.” In 1872 he started the New 
York ‘“ Medical Times,” and has since 
continued as its editor. While a young 
physician, he wrote a school history of 
the United States, which became gen- 
erally used throughout the country. In 
1855 he published “‘ Domestic Practice,” 
which has since passed through eleven 
editions, was republished in Engi:nd, 
and translated into the French and Ger- 
man, Spanish and Danish languages.} 
Dr. Guernsey has been at all times an 
extensive contributor to medical jour- 
nals. He was married in 1848 to Miss 
Sarah Lefferts Schenck, a descendant of 
one of the imperial seneschals to Charle- 
magne. They had two children, «a daugh- 
ter and a son. The death of his son, a 
physician of promise, during the past 
year, has been one of the hardest blows 
which have fallen to Dr. Guernsey’s lot. 

Whether as professor, editor, author, 
or physician, his strong personality has 
exercised remarkable influence upon ail 
with whom he has come in contact. 

Singularly successful in his practice, 
the children and grandchildren of his 
early patients have learned to love and 
revere him not only as their family 
physician, but as a true friend and 
counsellor. 

(From The University Magazine.) 





AN 


The accompanying photograph was 
sent to us by B. F. B., Harbor Beach, 
Mich., with a request for some remarks 
on the curious foldings of the various 
parts of the ear. We quote from the let- 
ter that accompanied the photo as fol- 
lows: “Every day we may notice ears 
having the external sheath of cartilage 
very curiously folded; however, the en- 
closed photo will show a peculiarity that 
is rarely seen, and that is, the ridges of 


INTERESTING 


EAR. 


cartilage extending prominently across 
the central opening of the external ear, 
which leads to the auditory canal.” 
From a scientific standpoint we find 
three distinguishing characteristics in 
the accompanying illustration. One is 
the opening, above referred to, which 
leads to the auditory canal, and which 
serves as a sounding-box (when it is 
broad); thus you generally find it large 
in singers who have a keen sense of 


* The hospital is now known as the Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell's Island. 
+ The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by St. Francis Xavier College in 1898. 
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sound, and who are able to detect any 
variations from the normal in their own 
singing. 

The second point of interest is found 
in the lower point or extension of the 
ear, below the point where it becomes 
detached from the face. Some ears are 
attached to the face at the very lowest 
tip of the ear, and form a fine compari- 











son from the one here presented. We 
find that where the lobe is long there 
is a good hold on life, and the person 
will show vitality and ability to throw 
off disease and weakness. There is also 
another characteristic to this peculiar- 
ity, namely, when the lower lobe is sepa- 
rate from the ear it generally indicates 
a liking for liquids, not necessarily of 
an alcoholic nature, but a taste for 


soups, water, milk; in fact, something 
to drink. Bibativeness is generally 
large in such persons, while those who 
have a close clinging ear never think 
much about what they are going to 
drink, or care much for liquid food. 

The third point manifests itself in 
the upper curve of the ear. It has a 
more rounded point than is common, 
and takes the direction of Approbative- 
ness and Self-esteem in its point. The 
person to whom this ear belongs proba- 
bly shows a considerable amount of am- 
bition, independence, self-appreciation, 
and susceptibility of mind, is somewhat 
influenced by the admiration of friends, 
and is helped by a word of praise or de- 
pressed by one of criticism. 

The inner folding of the external 
part of the ear shows that the anti-helix 
is quite well developed, and we judge 
that while the disposition of the person 
is genial, affectionate, and social, that 
there is a high development of spirit, 
indignation, energy, passion, earnest- 
ness, and zeal, we do not say temper, as 
we believe that would be a reason for 
the exhibition of any strong desire on 
the part of the person, or the expression 
of any heated animation. There is a 
certain slant backward to the whole ear 
when taken in connection with the face, 
cheek, and neck, and this always indi- 
cates susceptibility, keenness of mind, 
and a power to overcome obstacles and 
resentment of encroachments that are 
unjust, unfair, or untrue; thus such a 
person would be a strong partisan for 
any cause, and would strongly uphold 
what was right. 


ee - 


THE ORGANS OF HOPE 


AND DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


HOPE AND EFFORT. 


Hope is of the valley; Effort stands 
Upon the mountain top, facing the sun; 
Hope dreams of dreams made true and 

great deeds done; 

Effort goes forth, with toiling feet and 

hands, 

To attain the far-off sky-touched table- 

lands 
Of great desire; and, till the end is won, 
Looks not below, where the long strife, 
begun 

In pleasant fields, met torrents, rocks, 

and sands. 


Hope; but when Hope bids look within 
her glass 
And shows the wondrous things which 
may befall, 
Wait not for destiny, wait not at all; 
This leads to failure’s dark and dim mo- 
rass; 
Sound thou to all thy powers a trumpet 
eall, 
And, staff in hand, strive up the moun- 
tain pass. 
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Home Education.” 
By F. L. Oswatp, M.D., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PHYSICAL EDUCATION,” ‘‘ THE BIBLE OF NATURE,” ETC. 


I—FACTS AND IDEALS. 


In the course of the last century the 
importance of educational reform has 
been recognized all over the civilized 
world. The monopoly of inztruction 
has been wrested out of the hands of 
the supernaturalists. The present is 
no longer sacrificed to the past. In 
thousands of high-schools and private 
colleges the study of nature and science 
is superceding dead-language drill. Our 
educators cannot yet wholly break with 
the traditions of the dark ages, but their 
intentions cannot be doubted. Science 
has recorded her declaration of indepen- 
dence. The leaven of secularism is 
beginning to assert its influence on the 
masses. Even in country towns new 
school-houses show a tendency to over- 
top the building with a Gothic steeple. 

Yet, if it be true that the highest civ- 
ilization consists in the adaptation of the 
best means to the best ends, it must be 
admitted that our system of home-edu- 
cation has hardly risen above the meth- 
ods of barbarism, and in many respects 
has sunk beneath those of semi-civilized 
races. 

At the age of six years, the youngster 
of a Mexican banana planter comes 
much nearer the idea of a “healthy 
mind in a healthy body ” than the aver- 
age of his civilized contemporaries. He 
bubbles over with ditties and bird-calls, 
is a good observer of meteorological phe- 
nomena, of animals and men, a clever 
mimic, an amateur gardener and car- 
penter, and as full of vitality as his Dar- 
winian relatives. Life has already 
taught him the advantages of social ap- 
proval. He does what he can to make 
friends, tries to make himself useful; 
chats and romps with his little Yankee 
visitors and declines to notice their ab- 
surdities. He appreciates the value of 


knowledge, is a good listener and an 
adept in the art of memorizing facts and 
characteristic anecdotes. Pending the 
time when his parents shall be able to 
find him a professional teacher, he 
makes the world his school. 

In nine out of ten cases the “ civil- 
ized” boy of the same age is a mental 
and physical invalid, and his chances of 
recovery depend mainly on the self- 
regulating power of nature, on remedial 
instincts, on the tendency to revert to a 
healthier, primeval type of the species. 

In other words, ninety per cent. of 
our city children can attain the ideals of 
moral and physical education only in 
spite of their home-training. A large 
proportion remain weaklings for life, a 
few recover as a teased, close-caged, ill- 
fed and miasma-fuddled menagerie 
monkey might recover by escaping to 
his native woods. 

And yet it would be blasphemy 
against the holy spirit of maternal love 
to doubt that in a vast plurality of cases 
these results are due to incompetence, 
rather than to a wilful neglect of duty. 

Evidences of a sincere desire for re- 
form are not wanting, but there is a 
lack of guidance, and to a degree which 
future ages may hesitate to credit, there 
is a lack of preparation. 

The lunacy commissioners who inves- 
tigated the case of poor King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, founded their verdict on the 
proofs that he intended tointrust a port- 
folio to the chief tenor of his Wagner 
opera house, and had actually dismissed 
a veteran stall-meister (court equerry), 
to make room for a lad of fourteen 
years. 

Yet there is no doubt that these 
nominees knew more about politics and 
horses than thousands of our young 
family-mothers know about the prob- 
lems of education. They are graduates 


“ 
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of some semi-religious college, perhaps, 
subscribe to a fashion-journal or two, 
have been taught to drink coffee and 
avoid draughts of fresh air, and may be 
summed up as bundles of dress-experts, 
sanitary superstitions and mythological 
miscellanies. 

That they cannot bake a loaf of bread 
is known from the outcome of repeated 
experiments, but it is never doubted 
that, somehow or other, they will be 
able to solve the problem of home-edu- 
cation. 

“Tf, before studying anatomy,” says 
a modern reformer, “a man were to set 
up as a surgical operator, we should 
marvel at his audacity and pity his pa- 
tients. But that parents should begin 
the difficult task of rearing children 
without ever having given a thought to 
the principles—physical, moral, or in- 
tellectual—which ought to guide them, 
excites neither surprise at the actors 
nor commiseration for their victims.” 


II—NURSERY REFORM. 


The enormous death-rate among chil- 
dren under five years is not exclusively 
a consequence of parental mistakes. 
There are gity tenements so ill-con- 
structed, so ingeniously barred against 
the access of life-air that no ingenuity 
of sanitation could altogether protect 
their tenants against the risk of disease. 
Neighborhood influences, too, may com- 
plicate the difficulties of hygienic re- 
form. : 

Disease germs may lurk in the gar- 
bage heaps of contiguous slum-alleys, in 
neglected cesspools, in contaminated 
cisterns. Altogether, some twenty per 
cent. of the appalling aggregate of in- 
fant mortality may be due to such 
causes. The rest can be clearly traced 
to domestic mismanagement. 

The night-air delusion alone does 
more mischief than all the municipal 
sins against the health-laws of Nature 
taken together. It has been truly said, 
that a family wholly emancipated from 
the curse of that superstition might live 
out-and-out more healthfully in the 
slums of a crowded manufacturing 
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town than its victims on the airiest 
highlands of the Southern Alleghanies, 
and it would probably be no over-esti- 
mate to attribute two-fifths of all baby 
funerals to that single cause of disease. 
The proof of that assertion comes in 
midsummer, when the death-rate sud- 
denly doubles under the influence of a 
“hot wave,” and as suddenly sinks dur- 
ing the prevalence of a keen Norther. 
We need not go as far south as New 
Orleans to record dog-days, sweltering 
without an appreciable breath of air- 
currents, with the mercury way up in 
the nineties, from ten o’clock to sun- 
down. There may be breezes stirring 
in the fields and woods, but the archi- 
tectural arrangements of our large cities 
reverse the plan of Nature in the shady 
arcades of the forest, that intercept the 
rays of the sun and admit all lateral air- 
currents. Sunlight broods in the inter- 
spaces of far-stretching brick walls, and 
the thermal misery is every now and 
then aggravated by whiffs of furnace- 
heat and factory smoke. 

Relief at last comes about three hours 
after sunset, when the mercury sinks 
below the fever-point, and the night 
breeze from the mountains stirs the foli- 
age of the tree-tops. 

Yet, in walking along a row of tene- 
ment houses in the early morning hours 
nine hundred and ninety-nine of a thou- 
sand windows can be seen closed. The 
night-wind, the blest minister of health, 
bringing the greeting of the highlands 
to the sweltering coast-plain and hoping 
to be welcomed by all creatures drawing 
the breath of life, has been barred out 
in deference to a preposterous supersti- 
tion, and thousands of air-famished in- 
fants have been subjected to hour after 
hour of a misery rivalling that of the 
Calcutta Black Hole. 

To a sanitarian philanthropist it must 
often seem almost a crime to waste a 
word on such trifles as typhoid microbes 
and opiated soothing syrups before that 
infernal torture of millions of help- 
less children has been exposed in its 
full hideousness. Educational reform 
should begin with nursery reform, and 
nursery reform with the adoption of 
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Charles Reade’s plan to abolish sliding 
sashes and make room for windows that 
can be opened full length, to admit 
every available current of summer-air, 
filtered, if you please, by a double 
gnat-screen. Fresh air will promote 
sound slumber, stimulate the appetite 
of feeble children and diminish their 





People of Note. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


A great man has passed from our 
midst. The musical world mourns to- 
day its loss of a wonderful composer. 
His fame was world-wide, for he was 
known not only in England, the land of 
his birth, but also in America and 
Australia. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan died on Novem- 
ber 22d at 9 a.m. He was laughing 
and talking in his house, but died a few 
moments later from heart failure. He 
had taken a chill when in Switzerland 
in the middle of September, and his 
chest and lungs became affected. He 
had only been ill a fortnight, but was 
thought to be convalescing when the 
end came suddenly. 

He was a man of exceptional genius. 
Who has not been touched by the 
pathetic strains of “'The Lost Chord,” 
or merrily laughed over his comic 
operas, “ Trial by Jury,” “H. M. 8. 
Pinafore,” “ Patience,” “The Mikado,” 
“Tolanthe ”; or profoundly touched by 
his oratorios and cantatas, “ The Gold- 
en Legend,” “ The Martyr of Antioch,” 
“The Light of the World”? It is not 
often that one finds so great a stretch 
of the imagination, and so much facil- 
ity and artistic appreciation of so many 
sides of musical composition. He 
seemed to blend together what no other 
man was able to do, but, when we take 
a glance into his parentage, we find 
that heredity may help us to solve 
this problem. His father was an Irish 
bandmaster, who filled a post at the 
Royal College, Sandhurst, for many 








fretfulness. From May till October it 
will turn nightly misery into nightly 
comfort. It will aid Nature to arouse 
the dormant vitality of the system; it 
will stimulate the functions of the di- 
gestive organs, it will cure scores of 
miasma-diseases by the direct removal 
of the cause. 





years, and a similar position at the Mil- 
itary School of Music at Kneller Hall. 
His mother came from an Italian 
family named Righi, and, as the Irish 
and the Italians are known for their 
musical talent, their wit, and versatility 
of talent, we need not be so wholly sur- 
prised that he partook of the genius of 
both parents. 

He possessed a precocious mind as a 
child, and at the age of eight he had 
learned to play nearly all the instru- 
ments in a band, and had composed an 
anthem. At thirteen he scored a march 
from an oratorio for his father’s band 
in one day and from memory. He had 
then been a chorister of, the Chapel 












SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
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Royal for a year. In 1856, when 
fourteen years old, the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship was founded, which he car- 
- ried off over a number of competitors, 
the most dangerous of whom was 
Joseph Barnby. His scholarship was 
extended two years as a reward of his 
great industry at the Academy, but at 
the end of the first year his voice broke, 
and he went to the Conservatoire at 
Leipsic, where he studied until 1861, 
his professors being Moscheles and 
Plaidy on the pianoforte, Haupt- 
mann for counterpoint, Rietz for com- 
position, and David for orchestra play- 
ing and conducting. He gave bright 
promise in the last department, and 
was highly commended for his success 
when he conducted his overture to 
“The Feast of Roses” from Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh.” His reputation was 
established in London in 1861 by his 
writing an accompaniment to Shake- 
speare’s “Tempest,” which was per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace in 1862. 
Charles Dickens was present, and, after 
the performance, he waited in the ar- 
tists’ room till the composer came out. 
Then he gripped his hand and said, “ I 
don’t profess to be a musical critic, but 
I do know that I have listened to a very 
remarkable work,” whereupon the two 
became friends forever. 

In America Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
known principally for his operettas, 
which he wrote in collaboration with 
Mr. Gilbert. 

He possessed a strong vital tempera- 
ment, which was easily awakened to the 
demands of his emotional nature. 
moral, social, and intellectual faculties, 
with a blending of the executive qual- 
ities, enabled him to manifest a unique 
power over his whole brain. Some 
musicians have only one of these four 
departments of talent, but Sir Arthur 
knew not only how to draw the tear, 
but to create the laughter of those who 
listened to his work. He was a very 
sympathetic man, exceedingly kind- 
hearted and considerate with young 
artists who came to consult him. On 
one occasion a student, one now cele- 
brated in the musical world, had ar- 
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ranged to go and sing before him in the 
presence of D’Oyly Carte. As the 
student arrived before Mr. Carte ap- 
peared, he was ushered into a room 
where a gentleman was playing on the 
piano, evidently amusing himself, to 
whom he told his mission. The gentle- 
man asked him if he was in good voice, 
as he said he would find Arthur Sulli- 
van was a hard critic. This made the 
young man feel particularly nervous, 
but when the gentleman wheeled round 
upon his piano-stool and said, “ Look 
here, young man, supposing you sing 
some of your best songs over to me now 
so as to get into good form,” the young 
man gladly acquiesced. He summoned 
up all the courage that he possessed 
and really sang at his best, which was 
something to be proud of, and at the 
close of the fourth song was very much 
surprised when the door opened and 
D’Oyly Carte appeared. He addressed 
the accompanist as “ Well, Sullivan, 
you have got here before me?” Sulli- 
van replied: “ Yes; I thought I would 
see what kind of a singer you had here 
before he knew who I was. I con- 
gratulate you on your choice, for, he 
has an excellent voice.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan had the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of that ex- 
quisite artist, Mrs. Ronalds, at whose 
house he often sang, and whose taste 
often guided the great composer in the 
bringing out of his operettas. 

His geniality, his large development 
of Tune, Time, Weight, Ideality, Com- 
parison, Human Nature, and Benevo- 
lence were marvellously shown in his 
composition, and the blank that he 
leaves in the musical world will be hard 
to fill. 


THE LATH CHARLES C. BEAMAN. 


Great surprise was expressed on the 
recent intelligence that recorded the 
death of Charles C. Beaman, of the firm 
of Evarts, Choate, and Beaman, lawyers 
in the city of New York, on December 
21, 1900. He had just reached his six- 
tieth year, was apparently in excellent 
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health, and had no idea that he was 
troubled with heart disease (which 
caused his death.) Our portrait of him 
is an excellent one, and shows him to 
be the man he always proved to be when- 
ever we had the pleasure of interview- 
ing him. He was a man of exemplary 
character—great sympathy, keen intel- 
ligence, remarkable order—a man, in 
fact, who regulated his affairs with pre- 
cision, and who was willing to help the 
honest man to struggle against sur- 
rounding difficulties. He was strict, but 
he was kind, he was just, and he was 





THE LATE CHARLES C. BEAMAN, 


generous; he spoke to the point, and 
could be both critical and far-searching 
in his remarks, but he always encour- 
aged and assisted those who appealed to 
him if he found they were worthy of his 
consideration. He will be deeply missed 
in the city of New York, and his place 
will be hard to fill. He was an indus- 
trious worker, and it was marvellous 
what he could accomplish in a day. 
Had he lived at a less high press- 
ure, no doubt his life might have been 
spared many years longer. His fore- 
head was high and well developed, 
which showed continued activity. 
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THE LATE PHILIP D. ARMOUR, 
THE GREAT PORK-PACKER. 


Great fortunes are built up by men 
of enterprise in wonderfully short peri- 
ods. The late Philip Danforth Armour 
was a man of great enterprise, having a 
business of $100,000,000 a year in the 
packing department alone, a grain busi- 
ness of half that amount, and he was 
practically the owner of a great railroad 
system. The estimate of his wealth is 
said to be not less than $50,000,000, 


THE LATE P. D. ARMOUR. 


although the full extent is not yet 
known of what was invested in his 
own name and that of his sons. He 
never was a borrower, and was always 
able to pay cash for his purchases, 
and he never asked a customer to dis- 
count a bill. In his great wheat deals 
he always had ready cash; in times of 
panic he always showed vast re- 
sources in spot cash; in 1893, when a 
run was made upon the banks of Chi- 
cago, and the credit of the city and the 
fate of the Exposition was hanging in 
the balance, Philip D. Armour bought 
$500,000 of gold in Europe and offered 
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help to the big institutions of the city 
from his cash resources in Chicago. 

He possessed a fine head, which is 
seen by the accompanying portrait. He 
was a born organizer, and a shrewd phi- 
lanthropist. He was born at Stock- 
bridge, Madison County, N. Y., May 16, 
1832, and was brought up on his fa- 
ther’s farm and educated at the district 
school at Cazenovia Academy. 

The pork-packing, dressed-meat, and 
provision business of Armour & Co. (as 
the firm has been known since 1870) is 
the largest in the world. In a single 
year the business often exceeds $100,- 
000,000, while more than eleven thou- 
sand persons are employed by the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Armour’s private charities were 
large, the most notable being the Ar- 
mour Mission, the Armour Flats, and 
the Armour Institute of Technology, in 
Chicago. The first was established by 
a bequest of $100,000 received under 
the will of Joseph Armour. This was 
more than doubled by Philip, his execu- 
tor. The Armour Flats comprise 213 
apartments, and are rented at moderate 
prices to workingmen and their fam- 
ilies. They adjoin the mission, and 
their net proceeds go to the support of 
the latter. The mission and flats are 
said to be worth $3,000,000. The Ar- 
mour Institute was established at an 
original cost of $1,500,000, to which 
sum Mr. Armour added $750,000 in 
1889. It offers business and techno- 
logical courses, and has a fine gymnasium 
and library. It was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1893, with six hundred pupils. 

Philip D. Armour’s capacity for work 
was wonderful. He was accustomed to 
be at his desk at 7 a.m., and not one of 
his employees worked harder than he 
did. In 1862 he married Malvina B. 
Ogden, of Cincinnati. They had sev- 
eral children, two of whom were sons— 
Jonathan Ogden, and Philip, Jr., who 
were both active partners with their 
father. The latter died on January 27, 
1900. 

It will be seen that Mr. Armour’s 
head was paricularly high, especially in 
the anterior superior part, showing great 
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Sympathy and Philanthropy. We have 
often wished for the opportunity of ex- 
amining his head as there was much to 
say about it. 


MRS. SARAH M. HARRIS, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK 
MOTHERS’ CLUB. 


In presenting the portrait of Mrs. 
Sarah M. Harris we give the side view, 
as it represents more of the head than 
any other portrait. Our readers will 











MRS. 8. M. HARRIS 


see that there is a fine anterior develop- 
ment of head, and that the forehead is 
quite prominent. Unlike some people 
she is not only well developed in the 
anterior portion, but the basilar region 
is also well represented. Thus, in Mrs. 
Harris we find one who is energetic and 
forceful as well as one who is governed 
by her thinking capacity. 

The quality of her organization is ex- 
cellent, and by inheritance she has re- 
ceived her elements of longevity from 
her father. She has a large develop- 
ment of Vitativeness, which enables her 
to recuperate readily and go without 
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her usual rest, aud even sustain her- 
self without food for a longer time than 
is usual. Her ear, which is well repre- 
sented in the portrait, is a masculine 
one, showing vitality in the lower lobe 
and mentality in the upper division, for 
the latter is broad as well as high, and 
we have found this feature to corre- 
spond with the mental temperament. 
The ear is broad, too, across the middle 
line, and this represents a healthy de- 
velopment of the vital organs. 

Referring to the active development 
of Causality, which shows so prominent- 
ly in the upper part of the forehead, we 
consider that she is amply fitted to be- 
come a good organizer. She is capable 
of doing her own thinking and of carry- 
ing out her own individual plans. 

As the President of the New York 
Mothers’ Club she has ample scope to 
put into practice the maternal spirit, the 
strong affectionate nature that she pos- 
sesses, and the ability to look ahead and 
organize work for others. It is no sur- 
prise to us to find that she has been a 
teacher for twenty-three years, and that 
the children all loved and respected her, 
they would treat her more as a mother 
than any one else. 

Her work has been largely connected 
with kindergarten training, therefore 
she has had the young life to consider, 
and as president of this important so- 
ciety she has the aims of all children at 
heart. 

The comparative parts of her head 
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show that she is not wanting in height 
or length of brain power, as we find a 
measurement of twenty-two and a half 
in circumference, by fourteen and a half 
above the ears and fourteen and a half 
from front to occiput. 

It is interesting to note that her 
father lived to be eighty-four years of 
age, that her mother, who is now living, 
is in her seventy-fifth year. She has 
three grandchildren, and it is not too 
much to say that they adore her for her 
many beautiful qualities and her capac- 
ity to understand their wants. 

The color of her hair is brown, her 
eyes are light-brown. Her weight at 
present is 165 pounds, and her height is 
5 feet 34 inches. As a matter of habit 
she has always been an early riser, and 
when we inquired how many hours of 
sleep she generally indulged in, we were 
somewhat surprised to find that she, for 
years, has accustomed herself to from 
three to five, but, at present, she is able 


to devote more hours to rest. This 
shows her wonderful recuperative 
power. She belongs to the order of 


Friends, and her moral brain indicates 
that she is exceedingly strict with her- 
self and her duties and obligations to 
others; that her sympathies outweigh 
her consideration for self, and that she 
has a strong faith’ and trust in the 
future. 

Few persons combine so many sturdy 
and helpful characteristics as does the 
lady before us. 

J. A. F. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Ds. M. L. Hotsroox. 


WILL POWER AS A TONIC. 


A tonic is something that strength- 
ens, something that takes away debility 
and restores vigor. As a rule very few 
people know which are the best tonics. 
On this subject there is a great lack of 
knowledge in all of us, even the wisest. 
It is in order to help to dispel some of 
this darkness that I wish to write on this 
subject. One of the very best of all ton- 
ics is will power guided by knowledge 
and wisdom. Even a moderate amount 
of will power, will, if rightly used, 
accomplish wonders, but a strong will 
untrained may do a great deal of harm. 
To illustrate my subject I will give a 
case. It was related to me by the father 
of the girl, and he had himself direct 
connection with calling the will into 
action which proved so useful. He had 
lost all his children except one; natu- 
rally he wassolicitous for her health, but 
in spite of care she was taken with 
diphtheria. Under the care of her phy- 
sician she grew worse and was at death’s 
door. A council of physicians was 
called and her case pronounced hope- 
less. She was then sinking into that 
comatose state which precedes death. 
When the doctors announced this to the 
father he wrung his hands in agony and 
left the room to get a moment to himself 
to consider what to do. Though not 
a. praying man, he involuntarily began 
to pray for guidance. Immediately 
some strange influence came over him 
by which he allowed himself to be 
guided; almost unconsciously he went 
back to the bedside of his child, pushed 
the doctors and nurses to one side, took 
his daughter’s hands one in each of his 


and called out to her with energy: 
“Lizzie, don’t die; use your will, 
breathe, don’t die; use your will, breathe 
deeply, use your will with all your 
might.” This was repeated several 
times. Those around him thought him 
mad, but they did not interfere. Ina 
few moments Lizzie opened her eyes and 
he again said to her: “ Use your will, 
breathe deeply.” “ Yes, papa,” she an- 
swered feebly, and she did and slowly 
she returned to life to bless her father 
who had called her back to love and 
bless him. It would be very interesting 
if we could know just what it was that 
prompted him to this unheard-of pro- 
cedure. It certainly was not his experi- 
ence, for he had never before known of 
such a procedure. Could it have been 
instinct, an old instinct buried in mod- 
ern learning, but still lying dormant in 
some unused corner of the brain? But 
instinct, we think, is the result of the 
exercise of any function till it becomes 
automatic, and here is an automatic ac- 
tion apparently without the preliminary 
use which leads to it. 

Professor Myers, who writes so learn- 
edly on subliminal consciousness for the 
London Society of Psychical Research, 
would say it was the subliminal self that 
for a moment came to his aid. The 
subliminal self, of course, we know little 
of, but we may imagine it to be the 
spiritual part of our being far wiser than 
our conscious selves, untroubled by the 
worries and cares of life, that like a 
great master took the case in hand after 
all other means had proved unavailing. 
A careful study of the subliminal con- 
sciousness reveals multitudes of similar 
instances, though none like this one. 
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The spiritualist sees in it spirit 
interference; the Christian, an an- 
swer to prayer; the Phrenologist, the 
wonderful power in the human intellect 
to adapt itself to new environment and 
conditions, and he will perhaps add the 
living matter of the body was not then 
dead. The earnest, vigorous stimulus 
of the father’s voice on the nerve-centres 
woke up to new action the heart and 
lungs and set the machinery of the body 
once more in motion. The lesson we 
can draw from it is, however, a practical 
one. Use your wills, train them to be 
used wisely and rightly, for the will is 
one of the best tonics in the whole 
world. If any of my readers have had 
any experience in the use of the will as 
a tonic, let them write to me. 


A SPIDER’S GENIUS. 


I have considerable respect for the 
female spider, notwithstanding the fact 
that she does not treat the male very 
considerately. I had an opportunity 
last summer to watch a large one that 
had a web in the top of a decaying 
that it peach-tree with so few leaves 
was in plain view. I caught sight of 
her first when watching some birds with 
my glass. She seemed to be climbing 
from the top of the tree on nothing to 
a telephone wire some fifteen feet away 
and somewhat higher than her web. 
When she reached the wire she went 
around it and then back. In studying 
the situation, I found the web was so 
located that it required a cable to hold 
it up, and the spider had in some way 
got one over the wire so far away. 
This cable was, of course, a slender 
silken thread which evidently she had 
thrown out, and on account of its light- 
ness it had floated to the right place 
and become attached there by its glu- 
tinous properties. It seems remarkable 
that it should have adhered to the wire 
firmly enough to allow so large an in- 
sect to climb over it, which she did 
every day as long as I watched her, evi- 
dently to mend or strengthen it. The 
spider must have brains in which the 
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ability to construct its web and adapt it 
to conditions is highly developed. In 
an article in “ Chambers’s Journal ” the 
following account of how the spider 
forms its silken threads is given. 

“One of the most interesting feat- 
ures in the economy of spiders is their 
power of emitting slender threads of a 
silk-like substance called gossamer, 
with which most of them construct 
mesh-like nets, and a few long, dan- 
gling cables, by which they are buoyed 
through the air with nearly as much 
facility as though they had been fur- 
nished with wings. The apparatus pro- 
vided by nature for elaborating and 
emitting this gossamer is a beautiful 
piece of mechanism. Within the ani- 
mal there are several little bags or ves- 
icles of a gummy matter; and these ves- 
icles are connected with a circular 
orifice situated at the abdomen. With- 
in this orifice are five little teats or 
spinnerets, through which the gossamer 
is drawn. It must not be concluded, 
however, that there is only one film of 
gossamer produced by each spinneret; 
the fact is, these teats are studded with 
thousands of minute tubes too small for 
the naked eye to perceive, and each of 
these emits a thread of inconceivable 
fineness. These minute tubes are known 
as spinnerules, and the films which pro- 
ceed from them unite like so many 
strands of a rope to form the thread of 
gossamer by which a spider suspends 
itself. The finest thread which human 
mechanism can produce is like a ship’s 
cable compared with the delicate films 
which flow from the spinnerules of the 
largest spider. The films are all dis- 
tinctly separate on coming from the 
spinneret, but unite, not by any twisting 
process, but merely by their own gluti- 
nous or gummy nature. Thus the spin- 
ning apparatus of the disdained spider, 
when viewed by the eye of science, be- 
comes one of the most wonderful pieces 
of animated mechanism known to man. 
The animal has great command over 
this apparatus, and can apply it at will 
so long as the receptacles within are re- 
plenished with the gummy fluid, but as 
soon as this gum is exhausted all its 
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efforts to spin are fruitless, and it must 
wait till nature, by her inscrutable 
chemistry, has secreted it from the food 
which is devoured.” 


A QUACK REMEDY EXPOSED. 


A Quack Remedy is one that is pre- 
scribed by physicians who claim that it 
has medical properties that it does not 
possess. There are but few remedies 
that have been more generally pre- 
scribed by regular practitioners for indi- 
gestion than Pepsin. Nearly every 
manufacturing drug house in the coun- 
try puts it up in the form of pills, tablets, 
pellets, and powders and also in a 
variety of compounds in liquid forms, 
and almost every regular physician in 
the land prescribes some of these differ- 
ent preparations for dyspepsia and other 
derangements of the digestive organs. 
Yet according to recent experiments of 
Dr. Joseph R. Perry, reported in the 
“ Medical Gleaner,” “it has no diges- 
tive value whatever.” 

The following is what he says about 
it: 

“ Not satisfied with one brand of pep- 
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sin, I secured several of the best brands 
known and experimented with them. 
And still not satisfied with the pepsins 
found in the market, I procured some 
hog stomachs and prepared some pepsin 
for myself upon which I could depend. 
With this I made the various prepara- 
tions of pepsin that are prescribed in 
fluid form, and conducted a series of ex- 
periments on roast beef, roast pork, 
roast mutton and numerous other edi- 
bles, both meat and vegetables, with the 
same result in each case, namely, a mixt- 
ure of pepsin and acid in fluid form 
digested these food products in from 
three to seven hours. Leaving the pep- 
sin out of the mixture did not affect the 
result; but leaving the acid out of the 
mixture there was no change in the con- 
tainer, be it beef, pork, mutton or white 
of egg. I proved most clearly that 
dilute muriatic acid was a digester of 
all these foods, and that pepsin by itself 
has no digestive power at all. Pepsin 
alone, put into the stomach, only adds 
to the labor of that organ. 

“ Pepsin is one of the greatest hum- 
bugs in the whole list of the armamen- 
tarium of the physician.” 

Dr. E. P. Miller. 





No. 1—Verticle Section of the Skull of a Crow 
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SKULLS OF ANIMALS (see article on page 57). 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


HOPEFUL CANDIDATES. 


By Unotz Jor. 


Fig. 549.—William Hodgson, Rowe, 
Colo.—This child is full of vitality and 
will spread a healthy influence around 
him. He will take a deep interest in 
whatever he does, and on that account 
will show a merry disposition and one 
that will succeed in making many 











FIG. 549.—WILLIAM HODGSON, ROWE, COL. 


friends. He will not know when 
to stop asking questions and can be 
trained quite easily through his love- 
nature; but he will not understand 
authority being exercised over him, he 
will put every one on a level and will 





think that he is just as important as his 
father. It will be easy to spoil such a 
child, but this must not be done, for he 
has too much talent in him to be wasted 
in this way. We mean that his disci- 
pline must be firm and kind. He has 
the making of an excellent physician in 
him, and if you want to know why we 
say so, we will tell you. First of all, he 
has large Human Nature and will be 
able to diagnose disease readily, his 
moral brain is well represented, and he 
will show kindness, thoughtfulness, and 
conscientious scruples as well as mani- 
fest a good deal of hopefulness and 
cheeriness of nature. He will never 
go and see a patient with a long face 
and make the patient fear his coming, 
but will shake away many doubts and 
fears,and possessesa personal magnetism 
that is influential with others. He will 
make an executive man also, and a doc- 
tor needs sufficient force from the base 
of the brain to enable him to meet the 
demands of his profession. This lad 
will recuperate easily, and will be able 
to go where there is disease without tak- 
ing it. 

We predict for this child an active 
career, one full of usefulness, but he 
must let his mother be his confidential 
friend as long as she lives. 

Figs. 550 and 551.—Rose B. Simon 
and Carleton Simon, Jr. These chil- 
dren are in a way a contrast to our little 
friend whom we have just been talking 
about. They are serious and seem to 
take in the grave situation of having 
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their photographs taken. Little Will- 
jam seemed to enjoy the experience; they 
look as though they were peeping into 
the camera and wanted to know all 
about the wonderful instrument. They 
have both very inquiring minds. Rosa 
the elder, has an affectionate and de- 
voted nature. She is a little mother 


in a way to her dolls, and to younger 
children. 


She will have perfect com- 

















Fries. 550, 551.—ROSE B. SIMON, AGE FIVE 
AND A HALF YEARS, WEIGHT FIFTY 
POUNDS, AND CARLETON SIMON, FOUR 
YEARS, WEIGHT THIRTY-EIGHT POUNDS. 
EACH CHILD WEARS A 6% HAT. 


mand over herself in times of emergency 
and will know what to do when called 
upon suddenly to perform any special 
office or piece of work, to recite a piece 
and sing a song. She is self-composed 
and will make others feel at home in 
her society. She ought to be able to 
paint well, for she has large Ideality and 
Color and will be able to mix her colors 
with exquisite taste. This ability might 
show itself in the selection of crewel 
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silks in fine needlework. She is sure to 
have a distinct influence over others 
wherever she is. 

The boy, Carleton, has quite an orig- 
inal type of mind and will know how to 
use his ideas to a good account. He is 
thoughtful and deep in the questions he 
propounds to his father and mother and 
is not easily satisfied for one so young, 
and will keep on asking for information 
until he receives all the knowledge he 
wants on the subject he is interested in. 
He is quite poetic, or has that tendency 
of mind to appreciate and compose 
poetic effusions. He will naturally 
take to literature; it will be as easy for 
him to compose an essay as it will be for 
him to breathe. He will have no lack 
of ideas to write about, and his facility 
to express himself will show at a very 
early period. He is quite a remarkable 
boy, first for the quality of his organiza- 
tion, secondly for the old style that he 
has of talking about subjects that one 
would think he had never considered, 
and thirdly, for his mathematical and 
investigating type of mind. If he fol- 
lows his father’s profession, that of a 
physician, he will strike at some new 
ideas rather than run in old ruts. He 
has a sweet disposition, and when he 
talks he is quite logical in showing a 
perfect command of language and of 
ideas. It will not be necessary to force 
this child for he will progress fast 
enough in his studies if he is only 
guided aright and allowed full oppor- 
tunity for his abilities to show them- 
selves. 


A VALENTINE FOR MY CHIL- 
DREN. 


Dear child with soul as white 
As the page whereon I write, 
May strife from thee depart; 
May peace dwell in thy heart. 


May all thy cares be light; 
May all thy tears be few; 
May all thy days be bright, 
And all thy friends be true. 








PRE-NATAL 


How our great-grandmothers would 
have pshawed had some one whispered 
that the time was not far distant when 
it would be a well-understood fact that 
the training of a child begins months 
before its birth. 

We fancy ourselves wiser than the 
dear old ladies and prate of hereditary 
taint, and pre-natal influences, the 
while we worry and fume over the 
merest trifles, entailing thereby an ab- 
normal nervous temperament upon the 
coming man or woman. 

The dear old ladies builded better 

than they knew, when they worked in 
the open air, lived simply, retired early, 
and mingled their morning song of 
praise with that of the robin and lark, 
and trusted in an over-ruling Power. 
Happy, rosy-cheeked matrons! The 
wrinkles which deface the brows of 
their grand-daughters are the outward 
‘manifestation of a worried, flurried, 
harassed soul, which, if seen in the old 
days upon a young face, would have 
marked the possessor a wicked witch 
only fit for the gallows. 

Tell me honestly, you who, not only 
worry your own lives away, but also 
those of your husband and children, 
have you anything to worry about? I 
am not asking whether or not you have 
trouble. Of course, you have. So has 
every one. But is there anything over 
which you are required to worry? Are 
the children sick, scantily clothed, or 
ill-fed? Poor things! Have they not 
enough to bear, then, without listening 
to your complaints, or watching the 
frown darken upon the one face where 
they have always a right to look for 
sunshine? 

Are you more than half sick yourself, 
but obliged to keep at your work, with 
one child in your arms and another cry- 
ing to be lifted? I know how hard it 
is. I have been almost wild with the 


pain and the worry of it, and that is 
why I come to you now, my younger 
sisters, to proclaim the new evangel. 
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TRAINING. 


The evangel of freedom from pain? 
No, no. Pain is not wholly a calamity, 
but worry is an unmixed evil. If the 
consequences were but for an hour or 
a day, the evil would be greatly minim- 
ized, but like a circle widening until 
the banks of the stream are reached, so 
widens this influence, with the differ- 
ence, that the circles never touch hin- 
dering banks, but stretch out into the 
sea of eternity. 

To worry is to sin, for is it not dis- 
trust of the All-Wise Controller of 
events? Are you not pained when the 
child rebels? How much more culpa- 
ble are you, who fret because of un- 
toward circumstances, which, if not 
brought about by your own act, are al- 
ways the will of One who knows what is 
best. 

The evil results of worry are mani- 
fold, but none are greater than those 
impressed upon the child yet unborn. 
We say the child is irritable by nature, 
but the nature of the child was formed 
while yet no one but the mother could 
have been responsible. We say the child 
is not strong, prone to disease; it was 
weakened by the unreasonable state of 
mind in which the mother indulged 
prior to its birth. 

If I did not know these things were 
so, I would not dare to make such state- 
ments. If I did not know there is a 
remedy, I would not take your time or 
mine to consider the matter. The 
remedy lies in a knowledge of nature’s 
laws and a trust in an All-Wise Provi- 
dence. Worry never changes for the 
better, whatever is, or is not. 

But if we diligently study the laws 
which govern ourselves and the de- 
mands of our unborn child, we should 
then, with the simplicity of a child, take 
our anxiety to the All-Wise Father, and 
there leave it, never allowing ourselves 
another moment’s distress of mind; it 
will turn out for the best, not only for 
ourselves, but for those we love, even if 
not as we anticipated. 

By Mrs. S. E. Kenvepy. 
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How Can We Study Phrenology? 


LESSON NO. 2. 


By J. A. 


Being fully assured that we can begin 
the study of Phrenology wherever we 
are placed, we will proceed with the 
physiological proofs that support the 
principles of the science. 

These are (A) since the functions 
of the body have their special location 
in distinct organs, so every function of 
the brain has its special location in dis- 
tinct organs in the brain. The brain 
is a congerie of organs, and is not com- 
posed of one organ only as was gener- 
ally supposed a hundred years ago. 

(B) As each species of animal mani- 
fests peculiar qualities so each should 
have a distinct conformation of head 
and brain, and we have all the animal 
kingdom to prove this statement. 

(C) The primitive faculties in all ani- 
mals are alike, and in every individual, 
but the difference is in the degree, in 
tensity, and power manifested in each 
species which would not be the case if 
the brain were a unit. 

(D) As physical exercise does not ex- 
haust the whole body neither does men- 
tal labor exhaust the whole brain. 

Thus, by the study of physiology we 
are able to understand the workings of 
the mind and the formation of the brain 
more closely and accurately than if we 
only studied the exterior of the skull, 
and again we see that Phrenology is a 
rational subject which every one can 
study in his surrounding environments, 
for who among us has not noticed the 
characteristics of different species of 
animals, and even those persons who are 
without a college education, can tell us 
what this dog can do or what that parrot 
can say, or what are the features of 
this race-horse, cart-horse, or cab-horse. 
Persons, cannot, therefore, excuse them- 
selves from a knowledge of Phrenology 
because they have not a large library of 
books, busts, or crania from which to 
study. Each person can make his or her 
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own observations, and, as we suggested 
previously, can prepare his own col- 
lection of skulls and brains, and in order 
to prove our second and third proposi- 
tions we would advise those interested 
in the subject to collect all the small 
animal heads that are obtainable. For 
instance, the head of a dog varies 
from that of the peacock, a turkey’s 
skull varies from that of a goose, a crow 
varies from the skull of a duck, a heron 
from a magpie, the owl from the guinea- 
fowl, the hare from that of a weasel, 
and the skull of a rabbit from that of 
the squirrel. To note all these differ- 
ences and compare them. with their 
various inclinations and characteristics 
proves conclusively to our mind that 
the conformation and shape of a skull 
has a great deal to do with the confor- 
mation and formation of the brain of 
these various animals, and if there is a 
difference in the conformation of the 
brain of animals what purpose does that 
difference serve unless it is to manifest 
a difference in the degree, intensity, and 
power of each species. For instance, 
all animals have a certain amount of 
Approbativeness, but it is a ruling feat- 
ure in the peacock. All animals more 
or less have a development of Language, 
yet the magpie and the parrot show a 
distinct development of it. All animals 
have more or less a development of Ac- 
quisitiveness, but the squirrel shows a 
greater development of this faculty than 
the rabbit, for the squirrel is known to 
lay up food for the winter while the rab- 
bit does not. All animals have more 
or less a development of Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, but the fox is sly and 
cunning, while the cat is cautious and 
timid. Any natural history museum 
will help a student in Phrenology to 
gain a knowledge of the conformation 
of the skulls that he does not possess 
himself, and by first studying the lower 
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animals we get a very clear idea of the 
manner and way that we should examine 
and compare human heads. 

In our third proposition we state that 
“the primitive faculties in all animals 
are alike,” and then we go on to explain 
in what way the differences are apparent, 
so when we are examining half a dozen 
kinds of dogs we can readily trace the 
species to which they belong. We 
should never make the mistake of clas- 
sifying the bulldog with the greyhound, 
for all bulldogs have the same type of 
head, and so with the greyhound, and 
thus it is easy to distinguish one class 
from another after making a little pa- 
tient study of each class. 

Our fourth proposition of a physio- 
logical character introduces us to a very 
interesting phase of the subject. We 
know we can use our upper limbs with- 
out exhausting our lower ones; we can 
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work all day with our arms and use our 
fingers on a typewriter while our legs 
and feet are inactive and passive; thus 
we can in the evening, walk, skate, or 
dance with pleasure, and feel that the 
exercise is doing us good. The brain 
being composed of different organs is 
capable of being similarly exercised, in 
different ways in the same day. In the 
morning we can exercise our intellect- 
ual and executive faculties, and in the 
evening our social and domestic quali- 
ties can be brought into play with a 
refreshing sense of pleasurable change. 
The moral group is so situated at the su- 
perior part or region of the brain that 
it presides over every department of our 
work. If the brain were an unit we 
should not feel the exhilarating pleas- 
ure that we often experience when we 
exercise first one portion of our brain 
and then another. 





PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND PSYCHOLOGY IN CONNECTION 
WITH MUSIC AND SINGING. 


By MapAM_LUISE_CAPPIANI. 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN ON_ WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER} 5TH,E AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology has proved that the organs 
of the brain have their separate loca- 
tions, and it is the quality of the gray 
matter in the brain-cells which decides 
the capacity, force, and expression of the 
faculties. If a man employs himself in 
a certain direction the gray matter in 
its brain-cells works and becomes finer 
and grows to a powerful extent so that 
it influences even the formation of the 
skull, which many people choose to 
ridicule as bumps. The love or tendency 
of these certain faculties in preference to 
others is called talent, and if this talent 
is cultivated in that direction, high de- 
gree is acquired. It results, therefore, 
that the taste for music, sculpture, paint- 
ing, or for any other science and art de- 
pends upon how nature has endowed in 
number, quality, and size the relative 
brain-cells. This constitution may be 
influenced by the environment, by the 
atmosphere and formation of the coun- 
try. For instance, Italy, by its lovely 
formation, wonderful scenery of moun- 
tains, lakes, and seas, its vegetation in 
fruits and flowers, and its balmy air, was 
so productive of geniuses that for cen- 


turies it has been called “la culla delle 
belle arti ”’— the cradle of the beautiful 
arts. The nation whose proverb is 
“charity begins at home” is also influ- 
enced by the flat formation of its coun- 
try, its fogs, its chilly atmosphere, so 
the people give their attention and facul- 
ties rather to things which can be 
lucrative for themselves and their coun- 
try. Their productiveness is great in 
chemicals, steel, machinery, ore, and as 
fogs are mostly prevailing in that cli- 
mate, so favorable for grass, they have 
the finest breed of sheep, consequently 
their woolen material is renowned all 
over the world. Trade is the spirit of 
the Englishman but not music. 

The importation of Italian Opera, first 
looked upon as a fad for the rich, revolu- 
tionized them considerably, and now the 
working classes are thoroughly enjoy- 
ing music, and it is to be hoped 
that this awakening of the gray matter, 
in the musical direction, will give Eng- 
land the chance yet to bring forth a 
great musical composer. Wales and Ire- 
land have lovely scenery, rich wood- 
lands, and their folk-songs, or na- 
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tional songs, as well as troubadours and 
poets abound. Another proof that the 
formation of the country influences the 
brain for music is Scotland with its 
mountains and beautiful lakes. The old 
Scotch ballads are renowned, and Beet- 
hoven was so enthusiastically impressed, 
that he has written his eight Scotch bal- 
lads with violoncello obbligato. 

Phrenology has to do with every art 
and science. It proves that thought is 
required in all things, and that physiol- 
ogy can execute what the brain or mind 
commands. For instance, if a painter 
needs this or that color to bring out the 
proper effect in his painting, this very 
thought is already a command, and un- 
consciously makes him take up the very 
same color with his brush. The _shoe- 
maker must reflect upon what leather he 
will have to take for the different kind 
of boots. The piano-player must think 
in his brain the key he must strike and 
his fingers obey. The singer must think 
of the tone in order that the larynx may 
adjust itself, physiologically, to the tone 
thought. The right emission of a tone 
is thus explained. The air in the lungs, 
which we call breath, passing the larynx, 
makes the vocal cords, by its friction, 
resound with the thought-tone, just like 
the olian-harps, which are strings 
placed between a window, wherein the 
wind passing through makes the strings 
resound by its friction. This is a natural 
tone production, the vibration of which 
when guided in the sounding board of 
the human voice, the acoustic chamber 
in the nasal bridge, wherefrom all bony 
parts of the face are reached, to resound 
in sympathy with the one tone of the 
vocal cords. The voice becomes rich, 
flute-like, and beautiful. 

On the contrary, unnatural tone pro- 
duction is when muscular power of the 
throat is used and the tones become 
harsh and coarse; moreover, by produc- 
ing the vowels in the throat the voice 
becomes hard, yielding neither to sen- 
timent nor flexibility, and therefore re- 
mains cold and unsympathetic. It is 
easily seen that the economical expendi- 
ture of the breath by guidance of the 
diaphragm goes also hand in hand with 
Physiology. 

After the generated thought by the 
mind the next factor, to execute correct- 
ly what the mind commands is called 
dexterity, acquired by great practice. 
The sad fact which was told me of Rob- 
ert Schumann proves this. Schumann 
was already a great piano player, but his 
fourth finger gave him trouble—there is 
a cartilage which binds it somewhat to 
the third, and to gain time over his fel- 
low students he had the idea to bind 
strings on these fingers when he went 
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to bed, and with pulleys stretched them 
wide apart—that they might become in- 
dependent of each other At the begin- 
ing of this martyrdom sleep would not 
come, but presently he accustomed 
himself to the pain, and he slept and con- 
gratulated himself upon his invention. 
But what a disappointment awaited him. 
When he was through with stretching 
his fingers sufficiently he could not play 
at all. The laws of physiology must not 
be trespassed upon, and dexterity must 
be acquired by practice. Schumann, 
brooding over his misfortune, became al- 
most insane with grief and nearly took 
his life, when by his love for music the 
idea suddenly came to him that he could 
compose. His ambition awakened in this 
direction, he set himself with all his 
might to work, and the world at large, 
and the artistic world especially, know 
how famous Robert Schumann became as 
a composer. A similar difficulty is with 
the violin and other string instruments. 
To become a violin virtuoso of renown, 
one must begin to study at the age of four 
or five in order that the little hand may 
grow in the direction for reaching its 
fingers over the neck of the violin, by so 
early a practice to execute all the diffi- 
cult passages written for this subtle in- 
strument. To begin later in years when 
the hand and wrist are no longer pliable 
—failure would be the result. 

Psychology has much to do with music 
in general, but much more with singing, 
as by right training the vocal cords ac- 
cept willingly the soul’s mood and re- 
flect it in the voice given to the public 
in passionate phrasing. 

I have read, recently, an article in a 
monthly musical paper, “ Wagner and 
the voice,” the writer of which is some- 
what in error. He writes that, “ since 


Wagner has come into vogue, the voices _ 


of our stage singers are degenerating, 
and that it is this ‘new tendency ’ of the 
musical art that causes the decline, as 
passionate phrasing by giving out vital- 
ity makes the voice husky and coarse.” 

Oh, no! on the contrary! When the 
tones are properly produced, they be- 
come by emotion more intense, round, 
and beautiful and work as if by magic 
upon the feelings of the listeners. This 
could certainly not be the case with 
coarse and husky tones, these coming 
from faulty emission. 

It is also incorrect that only for Wag- 
ner’s musical dramas psychological pas- 
sion is required. The writer says, 
“While the Italian music and operas 
down to Meyerbeer called upon the 
artists for voluminous and well-trained 
vocal powers—qualities largely exter- 
nal and _  ~physiological—Wagner de- 
mands from his singers depth of soul, 
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dramatic fire, and a play of grand pas- 
sions which transport the soul into 

ychical hurricanes.” The change of 
the title of Opera into Music Drama has 
placed Wagner’s Titanic and sensual mu- 
sic in an uncommon light, although it is 
nothing more than the Music Drama (the 
Opera) of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” Bel- 
lini’s “ Norma,” and the historical fact of 
Katherine de Medici’s massacre of “ The 
Huguenots,” by Meyerbeer. Is there no 
depth of soul in the love of Countess 
Leonore, who under the name of “ Fi- 
delio ” wandering in disguise of a laborer 
for a period of two years in Spain, endur- 
ing all hardships to find her husband, 
Florestan, who was captured and im- 
prisoned in a dungeon by the rage of a 
jealous statesman—his rival; the divine 
love and thanksgiving offering to God 
for having found and liberated her hus- 
band? Is there no passion and depth of 
soul in Beethoven’s music? The tender 
love of Valentine and Raoul in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Huguenots,” the passion and fire 
of the Catholic fanaticism and the wild 
notes of the Protestants’ massacre? 
Are the deaths of Lucia and Edgardo, of 
Romeo and Juliette, of Marguerite in 
“Faust,” ete., and L’Africane, where 
Selica poisons herself by remaining under 
the Mansanillo-tree, are they not Music 
Dramas under the short title of Opera? 
I sang Wagner’s Elisabeth in “ Tann- 
hauser”’ and Ortrude in “ Lohengrin ”— 
but my voice never became husky or 
coarse. If the singers of such high pas- 
sionate roles as Selika in “ L’Africaine ” 
should become hoarse by the loss of en- 
ergy of the body, the poor manager 
would soon be obliged to close his 
theatre. 

The decline or loss of voice may be 
ascribed somewhat to Richard Wagner’s 
music, by the facility of its vocal execu- 
tion. Its lengthy recitatives may be con- 
sidered diffcult for declamation, but there 
is no difficulty whatever in rendering his 
réles, which are entirely devoid of artis- 
tic fioritures of runs and trills. These 
must be acquired by physiological dex- 
terity. After long study and practice 
the voice becomes elastic and flexible, 
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and with the proper emission of tone is 
able to express the softest tenderness of 
emotion as well as fire and passion of the 
soul without becoming hoarse. As there 
are no physiological difficulties in Wag- 
ner’s music, every musical young girl 
possessing a good voice may be drilled 
in Wagner’s roles in a very short time, 
but not having gone through a good 
school of singing, and not having the 
proper emission making the forte pas- 
sages by pressing the muscles of the 
throat, and with the heavy orchestration 
they think they are compelled, instead 
of singing, to shout in order to be heard 
—the loss of voice is the natural conse- 
quence. At the beginning this shouting 
has some effect, the beauty of the young 
fresh voice covering all defects. The 
singer makes a success—but not for a 
long time. Without conscientious and 
skilful culture of. the voice, this organ 
comes to grief, not by Wagner’s fire and 
passion, but by lack of vocal education, 
the training of which gives to the singer 
the capability to infuse to his voice such 
sound-colors, which the intelligence of 
the moment demands, for depth of soul, 
tenderness, fire, and passion, without 
screaming. With this artistic singing 
Psychology receives its full rights, and 
it is this which was Wagner’s inten- 
tion. He thought so much of the ac- 
complishments of a singer that he made 
a petition to His Majesty King Louis IT. 
to create a singing-school in Munich, and 
in all his writings he advises even in- 
strumentalists to study the art of sing- 
ing, that they may learn at the same time 
with more intelligence the phrasing upon 
their own respective instruments. 


Let us then respect Dr. Gall, who 
discovered, a hundred years ago, the lo- 
cation of the different powers or facul- 
ties in the brain. Let us profit by the re- 
searches of his followers, who have con- 
stantly added to our knowledge of the 
intricate workings of the brain, and have 
shown that the noble science of Phre- 
nology has been working hand in hand 
with Anatomy, Physiology, and Psychol- 
ogy. 


A BRIGHT IDEA. 


Little Jean’s dolly had met with an ac- 
cident, and her mother had procured a 
new head for it. The removal of the old 
head proved to be a rather difficult task, 
which Jean watched with great interest. 


“T’m afraid, Jean, I can’t get this old head 
off,” said her mother. Jean’s face glowed 
with the light of an inspiration as she 
said, ‘‘ Never mind, mamma, just take the 
body off.” 
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MEDICAL MEN AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


This month we present our readers 
with the portrait and sketch of Dr. Eg- 
bert Guernsey, who forms another link 
in our medical chain of those who have 
looked into Phrenology and have found 
more to commend than to condemn. 
Unfortunately human nature is so weak 
that it often resembles a flock of sheep, 
following the lead of one in the front, 
and men and women who pin their faith 
to a subject because Mr. or Mrs. so- 
and-so believes in it, without using their 
own intellect, show a bigotry unworthy 
of the twentieth century. Phrenology 
does not need any defence from such 
false philosophy, and yet it is some- 
times necessary to mention the fact 
that certain persons have declared a be- 
lief in its tenets. When the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has erred in this re- 
spect it is not with the belief that 
Phrenology needs such proof, but rather 
to satisfy a class of certain “ doubting 


Thomases,” who feel assured that they 
are doing right when Dr. A., B., or C. 
says it is true. 

After examining Dr. Guernsey’s 
head, the examiner was greeted with the 
remark, “I think Phrenology has ad- 
vanced since the earlier days when I 
first began to take an interest in it.” 
Being sure of this, and yet anxious to 
know why the doctor made this remark, 
we asked him for an explanation, he re- 
plied, “I was examined by Mr. Fowler 
and Nelson Sizer some years ago and 
neither of them gave me so analytical a 
diagnosis of my character and of many 
things that have occurred in my life as 
you have done.” We remarked that this 
was possible, for although the founda- 
tion was laid by the earlier Phrenol- 
ogists, yet, Phrenology, with all other 
sciences has progressed, and we find 
that the application of the subject to- 
day is more subtile and searching than 
when it was in its incipient stage. “I 
should judge this to be the case,” 
said the doctor, who proceeded to give 
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several illustrations of occurrences in 
his own history, that corroborated the 
remarks taken down by our stenogra- 
pher, and which have been reproduced 
on another page of the present journal. 
We trust that the worthy doctor may 
live for many years to carry out his great 
and valuable work in connection with 
medical science. 


INFANTILE CRIMINALS. 


Our attention has been called by 
quite a number of friends to the case of 
Alexander Stewart, the boy murderer, 
who has been sentenced to prison for a 
term of twenty years with hard labor, 
for the murder of Edward Peisel. 

The case is a sad but exceedingly in- 
teresting one from a_ psychological 
standpoint. The boy is but fourteen 


years old and has a fine appearance. 
Ever since he was hit on the head with 
a stone he is said to have shown a dis- 
position to hurt, or kill, or use unnat- 


ural means of vengeance. If Phrenol- 
ogy can be of any help in such a case it 
certainly ought to be used. There are 
cases on record where an injury to the 
brain has been detected by a Phrenol- 
ogist, and the skull that has pressed 
upon the brain in a certain locality has 
been removed and the normal state of 
the person’s mind has been restored. 
Scientists are locating motor centres 
which have their corresponding centres 
of ideation, and the twentieth century 
will not have realized its full privi- 
lege until the localization of cerebral 
functions has been investigated, tried, 
and tested in relation to injuries to the 
brain and various cases of insanity. 

We hope to produce a portrait of the 
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boy, along with further particulars of 
the case, by another month. 


PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 


Now that the general public is being 
interested in the discipline of military 
institutions, might it not be well to call 
attention to-another phase of physical 
exercise carried out in many of our col- 
leges to-day. An article in “ Chris- 
tian Work” for December 27th, under 
the title of “ Slain to Make a Christian 
Holiday,” by Donald Fernley, explains 
much of what is going on under the 
guise of respectability, without much 
possibility of redress. Although we do 
not believe in annihilating all athletic 
sports or games, still should there not be 
enactments by State legislatures to de- 
fend the people against the bodily as- 
saults made by our enthusiastic students 
in carrying out what they consider to 
be a glorious development of physical 
science. 

While we are listening to the evi- 
dence of two young men who have 
been, it is said, wounded by hazing, are 
there not more hideous crimes com- 
mitted by the injudicious enthusiasm 
expressed by Rugby foot-ball, cricket, 
base-ball, etc. The article goes to show 
that “the officers of our colleges who 
have it in their power to prohibit all 
games that arean assault upon the sacred 
human body are necessarily abettors in 
the results that one reads of only too 
frequently in the daily press, and the 
desire of students for exciting contests 
are no more worthy of consideration 
when they jeopardize and destroy hu- 
man life than the love of the burglar 
for robbery, or the love of the ‘ sport ” 
for licentiousness.” 
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REVIEWS. 


In thas department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also te 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shali enable them to form an opinion of the de 
sivabiity of any particular volume for person: 
al use Itis our wish to notice the better class 
of books wsuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mentai and physiological science We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


A HOME CYCLOPASDIA FOR THE 
FAMILY. 


Dr. E. B. Foote, of New York, the well- 
known specialist, has been for the past 
two years engaged in revising his large 
work, known by the name of “ Plain 
Home Talk and Medical Common Sense.” 
In revising Part II. he has been assisted 
by his two sons, Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., and 
Dr. Hubert T. Foote, both rising physi- 
cians in the prime of life. Much that is 
new has been interpolated, and many 
new entire chapters have been added, 
the new matter filling more than 500 
pages. The work entire covers over 1,200 
handsomely printed and illustrated pages. 
There is so much that is new and original 
in what has been added, the author 
thinks rightly that the book is entitled 
to a new name, and the name hit upon 
has been well chosen. To be exact, it is 
“Dr. Foote’s Home Cyclopedia of Popu- 
lar Medical, Social and Sexual Science.” 
A distinguished New York clergyman 
once remarked of “ Plain Home Talk” 
that its matter was so varied, and withal 
so comprehensive, that he could almost 
afford to remove all his books from his 
library shelves and set up this one volume 
in their places as a book of reference. 
Well, if the book as it was deserved such 
a compliment, the new name is certainly 
a good one for this book. A full alpha- 
betical index is given, enabling the reader 
to easily find anything he may be seeking 
for the relief of any ill, or for any infor- 
mation regarding the sanitary or social 
affairs of the family. One of the com- 
mendable features of the work is the in- 
formation it gives for married people to 
have “better children.” The author is 
@ pronounced sstirpiculturist. Every 
chapter is worth the price of the work 
in its entirety, and especially those treat- 
ing of the various diseases to which the 
human family is subject. The closing 
chapter of Part II., contains over 250 
choice recipes for the cure of common 
ills, together with antidotes for poisons, 


rules for resuscitating the drowned, ad- 
vice for the care of babies, and valuable 
suggestions for emergencies which are 
liable to occur in any family. It is the 
most complete hygienic work that has 
ever been published. All the valuable 
advice given by the author is conveyed in 
such plain language that every reader, 
however unlearned, can readily compre- 
hend and practically apply it. Much of 
the matter, too, has all the charm of a 
well-written novel. The work is pub- 
lished by the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, 129 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, and the well-known house vf 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., England. 
The work is meeting with a ready sale in 
England and its Australiun colonies, as 
well as in the native country of its well- 
known author. Price, $2. 


DR. E, B. FOOTE. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
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must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.06 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 


J. Sargeant, Coventry, England.—This 
young man is very thoughtful, careful, 
and painstaking in his work, and anxious 
to excel and make his mark in the world. 
He must learn to be more practical and 
theorize less. He is original, can plan 
and invent, and is best adapted for light 
mechanical work. A sedentary occupa- 
tion will not suit him. He should study 
mental science and hygiene, and not 
neglect physical exercise; has good abili- 
ties, but they will need wisely directing. 

P. M. Libbert, Broughton, England.— 
You are a versatile man, and will be in- 
terested in many things and are fond of 
changes. You are very safe, reliable, and 
steadfast, not venturesome nor specula- 
tive. You are not sufficiently buoyant 
and hopeful. You have a strong desire 
for self-improvement; devote your spare 
time to good literature, read slowly and 
with attention, and cultivate self-assur- 
ance. Are a handy man and always pre- 
pared for emergencies. You will require 
to be very temperate in your habits to 
insure good health. 

580.—B. F. H., Milford, Ill—yYou are 
highly organized and quite susceptible 
and thin-skinned; that is, you are the 
contrary to being coarsely organized. 
Your bones are not large, and there 
seems harmony between your body and 
brain. You have no superfluous fat or 
adipose tissue. Your thinking is done 
in a direct way, you come to a point in 
an argument without any palaver, and 
expect direct answers to your questions. 
You are quite enterprising, and should 
succeed in business. You must continue 
to take care of your health. An in-door 
occupation will suit you less favorably 
than an out-door one, on this account 
take exercise in the open air. 

581. — Beth, Montreal, Canada. — This 
lady has too much brain for her body, 
and must work up her vitality and 
breathe deeply. She lives altogether too 
much in her brain and cares too little 
for her bodily requirements. She must 
be careful of her diet, and work within 
the limit of her strength. She needs 
considerable sleep and should take all 
she can get. She is intellectually in- 
clined, and with renewed health and 
vitality could teach and write. She will 
be interested in reading, and will make 
more friends of books than of individuals. 

582.—W. P. O., Beaumont, Tex.—You 
have quite an artistic temperament and 
are interested in the refining processes 
of work. Your perceptive faculties have 

been largely called out, consequently you 
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are well able to compare and analyze 
work as well as to judge of the value of 
material or stock. It is difficult for you 
to keep in abeyance your critical faculty; 
you see everything as a matter of com- 
parison rather than in the light of its 
excellence; you criticise your own work 
quite severely, and could become quite 
an expert in overseeing the work of 
others, and could take responsibilities in 
various departments of work. You could 
succeed very well in the study of law, 
and as an expert you will be able to 
give good advice. 

583.—G. O., Rockford, Ill.—You ought 
to succeed in making a good business 
man, for your photographs indicate that 
you have excellent ability in this di- 
rection. You will know how to buy in 
stock to advantage and lay out money 
so as to increase the size of a business. 
You have an enterprising character, und 
could succeed in some scientific Jine of 
work as well as a business. You should 
study up finance, banking, and export 
trade, for an ordinary business behind a 
counter is not going to be enough for 
you. You have a fine character, and 
some time you must have a fuller delinea- 
tion and let us go into more particulars 
concerning your future as well as your 
character. 

584.—A. F. §., Chicago, Ill.—This lady 
has an effective and intellectual type of 
mind. She is full of life and vigor, and 
is quite talented in music, and we advise 
her to take up this subject and make 
it her own. She makes fine discrimina- 
tions, and knows how to classify everv 
kind of work. She is energetic, but per- 
haps a little too ambitious, and may do 
a little too much sometimes and go be- 
yond her strength. She is social, and 
knows how to get on in social life. 

585.—H. A. F., Cincinnati, O.—You do 
not allow yourself. to put on flesh, and 
really need to study your own physical 
wants. You know how to hold your own 
counsel in business matters, and can be 
quite firm and persevering when you 
have made up your mind that there is a 
necessity for being so. You do not talk 
quite enough or express your mind freely 
on topics that interest you; you know 
more than you give out, and must try to 
unlock your mind in as many ways as 
possible so as to appear to a better ad- 
vantage and meet people half way. 

586.—W. S., Irving, Kan.—You evident- 
ly have some German or Swedish blood 
in your veins, and possess a good deal 
of ingenuity, skill, and power to devise 
ways and means and harmonize material. 
Your forehead is broad, and your de- 
velopment of Ideality, Constructiveness, 
and Causality should make you quite 
studious and inventive. You have large 
Intuition, and can generally accurately 
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make up your mind regarding the char- 
acteristics of your fellows; on this ac- 
count you can trust to your first im- 
pressions, and you will not be far wrong 
in obeying them. You have a consider- 
able amount of the vital temperament, 
which makes you naturally genial and 
friendly; when your friends come to see 
you you treat them well and kill the 
fatted calf in their honor. Do not make 
yourself too cheap, but try to put the 
proper value on your efforts. Join a 
elass in elocution, if you can do so con- 
veniently, but if not, get into the habit 
of reading out loud. 
———_o—__———_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or IniTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


A. V., England.—We are pleased that 
you enjoyed your holiday in Paris, and 
feel sure that you will benefit by your 
trip for some time to come. We are glad 
that you have used the new Phrenological 
Chart and that you find it is giving great 
satisfaction; it is a pleasure to us to 
know that you appreciate the psycho- 
logical, physiological, and diet tables, 
and that you think the addition of them 
is of great importance. 

A. H. Welch, Berlin, Canada.—We are 
glad to hear that the people of Berlin, 
Canada, have appreciated your lectures 
and have given you a hearty invitation 
to return. 

T. V. Townsend, Columbus, 0.—Many 
thanks for your clipping on “ Chinese 
Phrenology ” which you found in the 
“Cincinnati Enquirer.” The Chinese are 
not ignorant of Phrenology, as the clip- 
ping indicates when it says that “ The 
Chinese study Phrenology judging a man 
by the development of his forehead, and 
a@ woman by the form and size of the 
back of her cranium.” This means that 
they think that the man has a large de- 
velopment of the anterior part of the 
brain, while woman has a large devel- 
opment of the occipital region. They 
will soon find that they are about equal. 
Many thanks for the photograph of the 
Ohio River; it must be a fine sight for 
one to stand on its banks and take a 
sweeping view up and down and across it. 

N. A. Clapp, Wixon, Mich.—Yes, we 
think you have “Gall enough” in your 
head to continue the work you have al- 
ready commenced, and would advise you 
to carry out your promise “ to do the best 
you can.” 
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FIELD NOTES. 


“T was a student at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, class of ’92, and 
was in the field for a time in the inter- 
ests of Phrenology. I am much interested 
in the subject, and should like to devote 
more time to it. For a few years past 
I have had employment that requires my 
whole attention and time. I assure you 
that I have not lost my interest in the 
subject. *“ Everett W. Porter, 

“ East Dixmont, Me.” 

“ This is the third time I have lectured 
here in ten years, in the Congregational 
Church. I preached there last Monday 
evening; to-morrow evening I give a 
temperance lecture to a union meeting of 
all the churches in the town. There are 
four churches. I am well patronized. 

“ Prof. Taggart, Cadillac, Mich.” 

“T am giving a course of lectures in 
Hering Medical College. 

“ Thos. G. Roberts, M.D., Class of ’92, 
* Chicago, Ill.” 

The monthly lecture of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will be held at 
27 East Twenty-first Street, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 6th, at 8 o’clock. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde will give an 
address on “ Phrenology Considered in 
the Light of Elocution and Oratory.” Dr. 
J. W. Brandenburg has consented to take 
the chair. 

Oratory is considered such an intense- 
ly interesting and valuable subject that, 
we feel sure, when explained by an ex- 
pert from a Phrenological standpoint 
it will be well worth hearing. 

Rev. Thomas Hyde, in conjunction with 
his brother, has published a volume on 
the threefold nature of man, called “A 
Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” which should be in the hands of 
all students preparing for public life. It 
ean also help those persons suffering 
from weak voices. We are expecting an 
interesting evening. 

Phrenological Delineations of Char- 
acter will be given at the close, by Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler, Vice-President of the 
Institute. 

George T. Byland continues his pro- 
fessional work at Lebanon, O., where he 
did such excellent work last year. 

A. H. Welch, at the close of last year, 
completed a course of twenty-five lect- 
ures on Phrenology to full houses at 
Berlin, Canada. He has received a special 
invitation tq return this year, and he 
hopes to do continued good work among 
the inhabitants for another month. 

L. A. Davis, graduate of the Class of 
1900, has commenced his lecturing tour 
and expects to be fully occupied in the 
field through the spring months. 

Dr. C. F. McGuire, of Brooklyn, gave 
an interesting paper before the medical 
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students of Brooklyn on “ Physical Cult- 
ure” during the past month. 

Dr. Brandenburg will lecture on “ The 
New Man,” on February 14th, at the 
Metropolitan Independent Church, Car- 
negie Lyceum, Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, ENGLAND, RE- 
PORT FOR DECEMBER. RECEIVED 
JANUARY 9TH. 


On Wednesday, December 5th, Mr. D. 
T. Elliott gave a lecture dealing with the 
practical side of Phrenology, which was 
fully illustrated by casts of noted char- 
acters, also by skulls. An interesting 
discussion was maintained by Messrs. 
Wilkins, Williamson, and Hills. A gen- 
tleman from the audience submitted to 
an examination, which concluded the 
meeting. 

Wednesday, December 19th, Miss L. 
Hendin, A.F.I., read an interesting paper 
upon “ Failures and their Causes.” The 
essayist attributed many causes of fail- 
ure in life to the want of definiteness, 
self-reliance, and directness of aim in the 
individual. The paper created a lively 
discussion, in which Messrs. Dommus, 
Wilkins, and Elliott took part. Mr. EI- 
liott gave a practical demonstration of 
Phrenology in the examination of a 
youth from the audience. Miss Hendin 
was heartily thanked for her paper. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
lectured at Harlesden and attended a 
bazaar at the Memorial Hall in connec- 
tion with the Vegetarian Society. 

Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, F.F.I., lectured 
on “ Phrenology and its Uses ” before the 
members of the Y. M. C. A., Exeter Hall, 
on December 4th. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday, January 2d, the usual 
monthly lecture of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology was given by Dr. 
Henry S. Drayton, who took for his sub- 
ject, “Suggestion as Related to the Ac- 
tion of the Propensities.” The chair was 
taken by the Rev. Phebe Hanaford, who, 
in introducing the lecturer, said she was 
glad to meet Dr. Drayton again and have 
the opportunity to hear his lecture on 
“ Suggestion as Related to the Action of 
the Propensities.” She thought it would 
be hardly fair to anticipate what the 
lecturer was going to say on the subject, 
so she would reserve her remarks until 
the close. She thought the subject was 
one that they were all more or less in- 
terested in, and it was one that had cer- 
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tainly come more to the front of late 
years. Dr. Drayton’s remarks were, in 
part, as follows: 

“The term suggestion is used very 
freely to-day in connection with hypnotic 
procedures. ‘t may be said that its op- 
eration in our every-day mental life is 
somewhat analogous to that intimated in 
hypnotism, although there is no recog- 
nized transiform state needed. Sugges- 
tion covers a very broad range in human 
affairs, and in any analysis of the action 
of the faculties, whatever their name or 
nature, we must consider suggestion as 
rather an important working factor. 

“We speak, for instance, of memory 
acting by association. It may be said 
that in every instance of this kind sug- 
gestion is operative; a hint, an allusion, 
something stated indirectly, a word, a 
picture, a smile, a frown, or what not 
that starts thought in some direction, 
stimulates a desire that may be strong, 
imperious, or subordinate pertains to the 
suggestive process in our psychic ac- 
tivities. 

“A while ago Dr. Winzate, of Milwau- 
kee, discussed this subject in a rather 
important paper bearing upon crime, and 
one of the points that he presented is the 
fact that the character of our civiliza- 
tion is distinguished by a very large pro- 
portion of persons, young and old, who 
stand in a sort of borderland or mental 
condition, a state or condition that is 
relatively unsteady, fluctuative, so that 
influences of one kind or another easily 
affect them for better or worse, for 
health or ill, in their mental manifesta- 
tions and in their conduct. Many of these 
persons indeed are affected by a mere 
spark of impression, so that they will 
be disposed to act a part that is abso- 
lutely criminal. 

This is an age that is remarkable for 
its contagiousness, one form of extrava- 
gant conduct follows another in rapid 
succession, every sphere of life seems to 
be pervaded by this peculiar contagious- 
ness. We have epidemics of thought 
movement, or popular action; often peo- 
ple seem to go to extremes and do that 
which is manifestly unnecessary, unrea- 
We have epidem- 
ics of suicide, or murder, robbery, fire, 
arson, and vicious assault, and even 
insanity. A whole province or country 
may become afflicted with revolutionary 
or controversial excitement on occasion, 
so that a frenzied, mob-like endeavor 
will be paramount for the apparent pur- 
pose of destroying existing institutions. 
Wars and disorders in the Central and 
South American States are fair illustra- 
tions of such mental contagion among 
an unstable, excitable, semi-developed 
class. 

“Educated and cultivated people who 
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do not escape much of the mannerisms 
and movements of society illustrate the 
effect of suggestion; ever-changing fash- 
ions, the rise and wane of caprices and 
fads owe to suggestion their existence. 

“Tt is even remarkable how amenable 
the mind is to suggestive influences; it 
seems impossible for us to carry out the 
simplest project without reference to it. 
We may rise in the morning with a 
clearly-defined plan of action, and ere 
the sun is well up in the heavens a casual 
incident, a remark overheard may change 
the order of our going materially, and so 
substitute something remarkably differ- 
ent from what we started out to do. 
Unless, therefore, the mind is well 
trained and continent, the will strong, 
one may go through the day in a devious 
course; motives, purposes modified and 
colored by frequent influences. 

“When we fairly understand the 
physiological nature of suggestion it is 
not difficult to perceive how much of the 
irregularities, vice, and crime, so preva- 
lent in centres of population, are due to 
pernicious suggestion; how necessary it 
is that efforts should be made to offset 
the promptings of corrupt influences 
upon the untrained and unstable masses. 
If we do not bestow some thought upon 
the subject we cannot approach the reali- 
zation of the effect of vicious suggestion 
on the general public, and especially 


upon the immature and tender minds of 
the young. Think of the loud-colored 
and impure advertisements and posters 
that flaunt their indecency at almost 


every turn in our streets. There is an 
extraordinary license of freedom of ac- 
tion supported in directions that tend to 
deceive the careless and ignorant. There 
are shams and mockeries of everything 
that affect healthily the finer sentiments; 
there are prurient affectations of art 
culture for art’s sake, and a scarcely 
appreciated disregard of the ethical mer- 
its of the creations of pencil and brush, 
things that make for the preparation of 
a rich soil for evil growth. A brief il- 
lustration of this type is not uncommon. 
You are passing through one of the 
shopping streets, notice a densely packed 
group of well-dressed people surrounding 
a photographer’s case; you find upon 
examination that the feature of interest 
is a variety of imperials or cabinet por- 
traits of certain of the most advertised 
actresses robed in scanty costumes and 
placed in poses that intimate emotions 
far removed from the spiritual; you will 
hear admiring comments, if you stand 
for a minute or so there, which will in 
themselves suggest a susceptibility of 
mind that does not encourage the idea of 
refined aspirations. The high art of the 
day, the best importations from the 
salons of Europe teem with low, im- 
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moral suggestions, to say nothing of the 
illustrations in the popular weekly and 
the smouchy lithograph prints that come 
in Sunday editions in the newspapers. 

“If strong men are made ill by the 
suggestion of sickness, instances of 
which are frequent enough in our litera- 
ture, can it be wondered at that average 
people may be seriously affected to their 
moral deterioration by the constant en- 
vironment of pernicious suggestion? 
Impostors who advertise to tell fort- 
unes are responsible for hundreds of 
pitiful conclusions in the lives of their 
dupes, and so is the influence for the 
most part of the spiritualists who lure 
people to their houses by pretending to 
possess a special or privileged relation to 
the spiritual world. 

“Our emotional faculties are organized 
with a readiness and susceptibility to im- 
pression, that function which is neces- 
sary to quickness of cerebration, and ac- 
cording to the quality and development 
of the mind is its promptness of response. 
The emotions that relate to the higher 
and lower faculties, the spiritual and the 
physical, are endowed with a very light 
susceptibility; hence it is that influences 
affect the mind one way or another, up- 
ward or downward, indicate so much 
strength of effect; and so it comes about 
that it is very important that those 
movements in society that have a moral 
effect should be scrutinized as to their 
nature, whether they are worthy of our 
approval or should receive our earnest 
and determined condemnation. In our 
cities there are too many factors of 
crime, too many “Institutions” sup- 
ported by public. sentiment or even 
sanctioned by law that promote vice, 
that tend to the deterioration of the 
moral nature, that sap our spiritual life, 
and so tend to lower the general tone 
of sentiment. Latterly we have had a 
most salient object-lesson presented to 
us in the life of our great city. It is well 
that the better classes have been aroused 
from their lethargy by the sodomic con- 
dition of things in large sections of the 
population; it is to be hoped that a vig- 
orous effort will be made to cleanse the 
Augean stables of iniquity and punish 
those who have been prominent in their 
support of the disgraceful condition so 
thoroughly, whatever their standing in 
political or civil life, that it will be here- 
after quite impossible for anyone to 
obtain anything like an official place 
without his being obliged to do his best 
for the good order and moral improve- 
ment of the public.” 

He further said: “ I remember reading 
what a celebrated Frenchman once said 
concerning the bringing up of a finely- 
cultured lad in mal-surroundings. He 
said, take a boy who had come from good 
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stock and had every appearance of being 
elevated in tone, and place him with 
vicious surroundings, and the worse side 
of his character will be developed to his 
misfortune. If the above is true, does 
it not also prove how wonderfully suc- 
cessful has been the work at the ‘ Burn- 
ham Farm,’ where some of the worst and 
most malicious boys have been turned 
into fine citizens by example and con- 
tagion through fine surroundings?” 

Dr. Drayton here proved the force of 
his remarks on various types of heads, 
namely, the narrow, high, broad, and 
long, by describing several skulls on a 
table in front of him. He said that the 
broad head, with an inferior moral de- 
velopment, should be environed where 
temptation would play but little.part in 
the person’s career, and a large part of 
the advice given by Phrenologists in the 
consulting-room tends to show that 
young. men and young women can be 
helped to develop on right lines if the 
practical advice is followed and proper 
surroundings selected. A narrow head 
needs the environment of a broader one, 
a low head that of a higher one, a reflec- 
tive organization should be with those 
who have a good perceptive range of fac- 
ulties, and vice versa. 

The Doctor continued: “I do not be- 
lieve so much in Lombroso’s criminal 
type of head, because I believe that all 
persons, however constituted to begin 
with, can be elevated and refined when 
surrounded by right example and proper 
teaching—or, in other words, where sug- 
gestion of the most elevated character 
can have a proper chance to influence the 
lives of the young.” 

In conclusion, Mrs. Hanaford said 
she considered that the subject had 
been ably and exhaustively handled. 
When the Doctor spoke of the law of 
suggestion, when he sat down to the 
piano with the object of playing a cer- 
tain piece of music, and yet he found his 
fingers playing an entirely different mel- 
ody which he could not account for in 
any way except that a suggestion had 
entered his mind at the moment when his 
fingers touched the keys, the Chairman 
said that she made a note, and intended 
to write down the law of association, but 
she put down on her paper the law of 
suggestion, she could not tell why she 
had done this, as the word was not in 
her mind to write, while the term asso- 
ciation was. She would like to ask the 
Doctor if he believed that everyone had 
some mental instability. She believed 
that no one had fully worked out his or 
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her faculties, and on this account there 
might arise mental incapacity as well as 
instability. She remembered when Mat- 
thew Arnold was lecturing in this coun- 
try how helpful his suggestions were 
regarding our national fashions. 

With regard to hypnotism the Chair- 
man did not thoroughly agree with the 
lecturer, she never had believed that it 
was beneficial for a person to lose entire 
consciousness and be under the influence 
of the direction of another’s will. 

With regard to the pictures having 


a suggestive significance, she asked: 
Should they not be excellent and 
tend to have a moral bearing rather 


than a debasing one? The W. C. T. U. 
have a department called the “ Purity in 
Literature and Art,’ which aims at in- 
fluencing advertisers to only place before 
the public gaze those illustrations that 
were elevating, and they had succeeded 
in removing many objectionable sign- 
boards. 

“T believe,” she said, “in ‘hope’ as a 
medicine, and think it should be used in 
every family. I thoroughly endorse the 
thought that juveniles catch the sugges- 
tion of crime so quickly that the sup- 
pression of much that is published in our 
papers would be highly beneficial.” 

At the close of the meeting an examina- 
tion of Miss Ellen Miles called forth 
considerable appreciation. The notice of 
the next lecture, on February 6th, was 
arnounced by Mr. Piercy, the subject of 
the lecture being ‘ Phrenology and its 
Use in the Art of Elocution,” to be given 
by the Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.S. At- 
tention was called to the “ Annual,” 
which had just been forwarded from 
London, and was a yearly pamphlet con- 
taining about twenty interesting articles 
on Phrenology and kindred subjects. 
The Calendar was brought before the 
notice of the audience, which is printed 
on plate-paper and contains portraits of 
well-known people and the names of 
many scientific persons who have given 
their testimony with regard to the use- 
fulness of the science of Phrenology. 
The reading matter explains the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, the temperaments, 
and the definition of the organs. This 
piece of beautiful work is offered for ten 
cents, and it is hoped that families in all 
parts of the country will make a point 
of using one during the year. The 
JOURNAL and the American Institute of 
Phrenology were further explained, and 
the meeting was brought to a close by a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Lecturer. 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, shou'd be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
aw required to Register Letfers whenever requested 
to do so. 


S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, : 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—_ our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Medical Times”—New York— 
edited by Dr. Egbert Guernsey, LL.D.— 
contains an article on “ A New Treatment 
for Cancer.” The article states that the 
solution which forms the basis of Dr. 
Alexander’s treatment is insoluble in wa- 
ter, but soluble in alcohol, and used 
hypodermically is attended with no pain 
or irritation. Some of the benefits of the 
remedy were mentioned in the January 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
“Insanity in its Relation to Crime,” by 
Chancey Adams, M.D., of Concord, N. H., 
is an interesting article, and closes with 
Ruskin’s words, “crime cannot be hin- 
dered by punishment, but by letting no 
man grow up a criminal.” 

“The American Boy ”—Detroit, Mich. 
—has an article on “ Turning Points in 
a Boy’s Life, Choosing an Occupation.” 
This, of course, is a very important sub- 
ject, and bears much enlargement. One 


feature of the paper is “January in 
American History,” which is illustrated 
with the portraits of ten illustrious men. 
One article is upon “ Boys in Games and 
Sports,” which illustrates many exercises 
by which a boy can improve his strength 
through the use of the chair and broom- 
stick. 

“The New York Observer,” for January 
10, contains an article on “ Temperance, 
from the View Point of a Teacher,” by 
Principal Lawrence Cameron Hull, which 
is full of significance and truthful re- 
marks. A sketch is given of Principal 
Rainy, of Edinburgh, by the Rev. Thomas 
P. Hughes, D.D. 

“ The Christian Advocate.”—New York. 
—A sketch and portrait are given of the 
Rev. William Ninde, D.D., LL.D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Church, 
who recently died at Detroit. 

“The Churchman ” — New York — for 
January 5, contains an article on “ The 
Cathedrals of Spain.” It commences a 
new story in this number. Considerable 
pains are taken with the young people’s 
department. 


“The Bookkeeper ’—Detroit, Mich.— 
is always interesting to business men and 
women, and its articles are thoroughly 
up to date. 


“Physical Culture”—New York—con- 
tains an article on “ Physical Culture for 
Children,” illustrated, and the “ White- 
Bread Curse,” by Bernarr Macfaddyn, 
that are alive with interest. 


“ Will Carleton’s Magazine,” New York; 
“The Ladies’ Home Ideal,” Vincennes, 
Ind.; “ Woman’s Ideas,” Philade]phia; 
“ Home Folks,” Chicago, and “ The lLiv- 
ing Age,” Boston, have been received 
among others. 


“The American Review of Reviews ”— 
New York—contains an article on “Sir 
John Tenniel’s Fifty Years on ‘ Punch,’” 
which is full of illustrations of his art 
and cleverness. The man himself pre- 
sents a striking physiognomy, a unique 
character, and an individual type of head. 
His nose is long and prominent, his chin 
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is square, his eyes are small and keen, 
while his forehead indicates great per- 
ceptive talent. His mustache is long 
and of his own particular design. 


“The Bookman ”—New York—is illus- 
trated with beautiful portraits of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mark Twain, Sara Bern- 
hardt as “ L’Aiglon,” and other interest- 
ing writers, thinkers, actors, and public 
men and women. 

“The New Voice ”—Chicago—comes to 
us with a new cover. It is printed on 
superior paper, and its illustrations are 
fine. One article on “ Facing the Bright 
Future” is interesting from _ several 
standpoints; one on “ Crushing Evidence 
against the Canteen ” is well written and 
is illustrated by a portrait of Chaplain 
Nabe, U.S.A., who is a most aggressive 
looking man. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine ” — New 
York—contains an article on “ Intelli- 
gence,” by the editor, L. E. Whipple, 
which is replete with thought. 


*“ The Humanitarian”—London and New 
York—opens with an illustrated article on 
“Social and Political Japan.” The por- 
trait of his Excellency the Japanese Min- 
ister in London shows a man of marked 
intellectuality, so Europeanized that you 
would hardly know that he was a native 
of Japan. rn 


“The American Kitchen Magazine ”— 
Boston, Mass.—has an interesting sym- 
posium on “ How to Place Housekeeping 
on a Business-like Basis.” It is really an 
article on ‘Science in a Nutshell,” and 
contains some valuable suggestions from 
well-known people. 


“ Health.”—New York.—‘ How to Ex- 
ercise for Health and Strength” is an 
illustrated article, with photographs of 
the writer, Professor P. Von Boeckman, 
in the January number. He truly says 
that “ strength does not necessarily mean 
health, many strong men have some or- 
ganic trouble; health is generally ac- 
companied by both physical and mental 
strength.” 

“The Popular Phrenologist ’—London 
—contains a sketch of Allen Haddock, 
Esq., editor of “Human Nature,” San 
Francisco, who has recently visited the 
old haunts of his childhood. He is a man 
possessing much availability of talent 
and practical intelligence. 

“The Family Doctor ”—London—con- 
tains articles on “ Diphtheria” and the 
“ Treatment of Consumption at Home.” 


“The Club Woman.”—Boston.—There 
is an interesting article on “ The Effect 
of the Club on the Home” in the Janu- 
ary issue, which contains much shrewd 
thought. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Every Day Biography.” This work 
contains a collection of brief biographies, 
arranged for every day in the year, and 
will be found very helpful in taking 
up the biographical studies, “ Author’s 
Days” and “Memorial Days.” There 
are nearly 1,400 brief sketches, compiled 
from authentic sources, in a short, con- 
cise style. Price, $1.50. 


“The Well-Dressed Woman.” The 
new and revised edition is unquestion- 
ably the best on the dress of woman ever 
published. It takes up the matter from 
a practical standpoint, indicating faults 
the present method has against both 
good taste and healthfulness, and indi- 
eates reforms that are practical and 
within the reach of all who would be well 
dressed. The illustrations are such as to 
make the subject-matter plain, and at the 
same time many of them are gems of 
artistic design. Price, $1. 


The value of a horse depends very 
largely on the treatment and care that 
is given to it; this affects its daily value 
and also the length of time for which it 
will be found serviceable. There are a 
good many “ Horse Doctor Books,” but 
there is little information given on the 
care of horses which will tend to increase 
their value, prevent their diseases, and 
so add to their usefulness. In this con- 
nection we wish to call attention to Dr. 
Page’s valuable work, “ Horses, their 
Feed and their Feet.” Price, 75 cents. 


“The Domestic Practice of Hydropa- 
thy,” by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets 
forth the hydropathic methods and the 
proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and 
contains plain descriptions of symptoms 
by which disease is to be recognized, with 
detailed treatment and cure. It is, as its 
title indicates, particularly adapted for 
home use, and in the family, if studied 
and followed, it will be found invaluable. 
Price, $1.25. 

“How to Keep a Store,” written by a 
successful merchant of the City of New 
York, is a book that ought to be in the 
hands of every boy or man contemplat- 
ing a business career. In it they will find 
such instruction and precept as, if 
followed, will surely make them success- 
ful business men. The information 
therein contained is of the greatest 
value. Price, $1. 

“Homes for All,” by O. S. Fowler, is 
valuable to house-builders, and contains 
several plans which are worthy of con- 
sideration. Price, $1. 
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The new edition of “ Uterine Diseases ” 
is off the press. Price, $2. 


The Twentieth Century Calendar is 
meeting with a ready sale, because it 
teaches much about the science of mind, 


and describes the principles, proofs, 
temperaments, and each Phrenological 
organ. It is beautifully illustrated. 


Price, 10 cents. 


The Twentieth Century Calendar may 
be used as a show-card in consulting- 
rooms, or even as a poster. Price, 10 
cents. 


Of Dr. Holbrook’s books, “ The Hy- 
gienic Treatment of Consumption,” they 
say: ‘‘ No book more thoroughly helpful, 
truthful, scientific, and yet clear and 
simple; directions easily followed; in 
short, it is a book which every head of a 
family should possess.” Price, $1. We 
sell it and other good books, among 
which “ Eating for Strength; or, Food 
and Diet in their Relation to Health and 
Work,” $1; “Liver Complaint, Mental 
Dyspepsia and Headache,” $1, will be 
found timely in these days of dyspepsia 
and worry. 


The earnest New Testament student is 
reminded here of our valuable and spe- 
cial work, which is interlineary, entitled 
“The Emphatic Diaglott,” containing the 
original Greek with word-for-word Eng- 
lish translation. Price, $4. 


Practical works are these for use in 
the school-room by the often puzzled 
teacher in dealing with and bringing to 
the light the qualifications and hidden 
talents of his pupils: “ How to Teach; 
or, Phrenology in the School-room,” 
$1.50; “The Science of Mind Applied to 
Teaching,” $1.50; “ Brain and Mind; or, 
Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology, and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology,” $1.50; 
““A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory,” $2; ‘*Common School Elocu- 
tion and Oratory,” $1. 


“The Phrenological Annual” for 1901 
is without doubt the best issue, and, be- 
sides being fully illustrated, it contains 
twenty articles, many of which are illus- 
trated. The titles of the articles will be 
seen in the advertising pages. ‘“ The 
Phrenological Annual” increases in in- 
terest every year, and the profession may 
be much benefited by being represented. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s “ Home Encyclopedia” is 
being reviewed this month. The new 


edition is a very valuable encyclopedia 
for the home. 


Price, $2. 
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Fowler’s New Chart is being favored in 
preference to the earlier charts, and the 
practical Phrenologists who are not us- 
ing it would have an up-to-date chart in 


the Fowler’s New Chart. 
ly recommended to the profession. 
25 cents each. 


This is strong- 
Price, 


The Mutual Trading Association, 366A 
Bourke Street, Cromwell Buildings, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, have just been ap- 
pointed agents for the publications of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and will carry 
a full line of books. We would refer our 
colonial readers to send their orders di- 
rect to the Mutual Trading Association. 


“ Hygiene of the Brain.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook. The late Rev. Charles Cleveland, 
after passing his ninety-ninth year on 
earth, says: “My habits have been uni- 
formly on the scale of temperance. You 
ask at what age I could accomplish the 
most werk. I never, from youth, ate idle 
bread; always found that the physical 
powers were benefited by constant re- 
gard to useful labor, in one direction or 
another, and in keeping the mind free 
from anxiety. When employed at the 
desk, I have felt the importance of taking 
time for exercise of the limbs, in walk- 
ing as often as my duties at the desk 
would permit.” The foregoing is one of 
many authorities quoted. Price, $1. 


“The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling.” 
By Mary Wood-Allen. As a book for the 
young it has few rivals, if any. Price, 
$1.10. 


Bound volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1900 may be had for $2. 
All subscribers who will return their 
year’s numbers in good condition can 
have the volume for $1. 


We have a few complete sets of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL from _ 1838. 
These volumes are a rare library in them- 
selves. 


The new edition of “ Sexual Physiol- 
ogy” is just off the press. Price, $2. 


“The Human Nature Library, No. 42,” 
containing the closing exercises of the 
Class of 1900, is off the press. A copy will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
to prospective students. 


We wish to acknowledge the useful 
calendar sent us by the Germania Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, also 
one from the National Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. The latter is a 
pocket diary and has many new features 
introduced. 
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“Temperaments.” By D. H. Jacques, 
M.D This book considers the physi- 
cal condition of man in relation to men- 
tal character. The subject is one of the 
most important within the province of 
the student and author; it is the foun- 
dation for all study connected with char- 
acter reading, and is the best work now 
published. Dr. Jacques has explained 
the bearing of the subject on marriage, 
education and training of children, occu- 
pation, health, disease heredity, na- 
tionality and throughout the animal 
kingdom. It gives advice how to culti- 
vate and restrain temperament tenden- 
cies, and should be in the hands of all 
students. It contains 350 pages and 150 
illustrations. Price, $1.50; 6s. 

For Girls. By Mrs. E. R. Sheperd. 
This book is a special physiology, in 
tended as a supplement to the study of 
general physiology. It is well written 
and is so practical as to be easily under- 
stood. The work is used in many schools 
and is recommended by well-known 
teachers in very high terms of praise. 
Parents should secure a copy for their 
daughters. The book contains many 
hints which will probably be of lasting 
benefit. Price, $1.00. 
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“Five Minutes’ Chat with Young Wo- 
men.” By Dio Lewis. This book is at- 
tractive on account of its earnest way of 
exposing errors and is full of advice of 
how to correct them. By reading this 
book American and English girls need 
not be sickly and delicate. Dio Lewis 
knows how to warn and counsel in a 
pithy, racy, interesting way. He is called 
“The Prince of button-hole preachers.” 
He is able to impart information in a 
way that impresses others with their 
short-comings, and makes them put into 
practice his advice. 

New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis. At 
no period has the subject of gymnastics 
been more highly thought of than to- 
day. The system he presents is the out- 
come of years of study, and the work on 
New Gymnastics has been republished 
and used in England and Scotland, and 
translated and republished in Germany 
and Russia, South Africa and India. 
Every one can benefit by reading it. 
The exercises are such that they can be 
carried out by any one in his or her own 
home. To be strong and healthy is to be 
a blessing to humanity. No more suit- 
able present can be given to a girl or boy 
than a copy of this work. Price, $1.50. 





IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with | 


additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
parenoloay, and it will be at novelty and of interest 

those not familiar with the subject. e sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Gent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, only 15 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORE. LONDON, E. C. 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INS TRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Paysoagy ya Physiognomy. 


A Complete Handbook tor the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations, 
inoluding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 


BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 
PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete instruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments is 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 
New York: London : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 








Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus. 
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PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM.} 


(WE USED TO SELL THIS COURSE ALONE FOR $5.00.) 
Ci recionce. is looking for the best course of instruction extant upon this 





science. The public demand is for acourse of instruction which does 

instruct. We have prepared the best course that has ever been 
written, and we have seen them all. The matter contained in this course 
bas not appeared in SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS in the form of articles. 
The whole course is new, original, 
and thoroughly uptodate. Itteaches 
you how to hypnotize; how to mes- 
merize; how to instruct and cure 
during natural sleep; how to perform 
stage hypnotism; it reveals all the 
old and all the new mysteries. It fav- 
ors especially the induction of THE 


\pAFECT COI ANS) ays 
D> INSTRUCTION < 
HlYPNOTISM 


“YMESMERISM2 
sv ChAIRVOYANCE i) DEEP SLEEP, and teaches how you 


SUGGESTIVE 2 |] mayinduce it. It gives youinstruction 
% THERAPEUTICS : ) in the use of Hypnotism in the treat- 
anoTHe SLEEP CURE woe) ment of disease. It gives special in- 

50 METHODS: Huns 5 | struction for the doctor; special in- 
x co = || struction for the layman, and special 
$ {ASTERS or 1wOSCIENCE || instruction for the dentist in Hypno- 

, rae | tism and Suggestive Therapeutics. 

; It is not in any sense of the word 

|| acopy of any other course, or a re- 

. hash of old matter. It is unlike any 

other course, and superior to all. 

No other Course of Instruction is 

necessary, but without this the student i3 not fully equipped to do his work 

It contains no less than 50 Methods of inducing Hypnosis, and devotes a 

Lesson to the Method of Mesmerism which Dr. Esdaile, the English surgeon, 

made famous in India. 

$ After mastering this course the student is able to hypnotize either for 

his own satisfaction in psychic research, or for the correction and cure of 
bad habits, nervous diseases, and functional disorders. 


This Course is GIVEN AWAY to Anyone WHO SENDS $1.00 for Six Months 
Subscription to SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 





PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, 


Room H. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Ge ee ee 
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Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 


H 4 PNOTISM and magnetism taught privately as 


practically applied to medicine. 
business, educational and social affairs. 
Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. It is used 
(by means of the J. B. L. CASCADE,” the only 
scientific appliance for this purpose) by hundreds of the 

t-known people in New York and by innumerable min- - 
isters, lawyers, actors and other —- whose intelli- 
heir testimony. 


—- have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
peonle. 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
Dear Prov. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man living has 
greater cause to speak highly of vour J. B. L. Cascade 
than myself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. 1 was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendunt followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 

ascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its nse, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN LUCAS, 
Firm of Joun Lucas & Co. 


We want to send free to everv person, sick or well, @ 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If von live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if vou 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘““‘The What, The Why, 

he Wav,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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Dr. CHAS. WESLEY BRANDENBURG 


228 East 14th Street, New York City 
CURES Chronic and Nervous Diseases. Treats 
successfully chronic ailments of the nerves, nose and 
throat, stomach, lungs, liver, heart, blood, skin, kid- 
neys, bladder, Lon diseases of the urinary organs. 

ERE VICE by mail on all subjects pertetning 
to woke af Disease, Hygiene, Medicine, 
Static Electricity. 


THE OCCULT anv BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is devoted to the investigation of the relative and intrinsic 
values of the Oriental and Christian religions, to the exposition of 
Solar, Astrological and Organic Biology, and the Esotoric Sciences, 
in their relation to physical health and Strength, intellectual devel- 
opment, and ‘unfoldm ent of the soul and spiritual powers. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor 
Annual subscription, $1 50; — copy, 15 cents. 
Foreign, 78 ad.; single copy, gd. 
Publishe: ut 
THE ESOTERIC PUB. CO., Applegate, Calif. 


SELF HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic ew in themselves instantly, awaken at any 
desired time and thereby cure all known diseases and bad 
habits. Anyone can induce this sleep in themselves in- 
stantly at first trial, control their dreams, read the minds 
of friends and enemies, visit any part of the earth, 
solve hard questions and problems in this sleep, and re- 
member all when awake. This so-called Mental-Vision 
Lesson will be sent to anges for 10c. silver, actually 
enabling him to do the above without further charge. 
PROF. R. E. DUTTON - McCook, Nebraska 
A Father’s Advice to Every Boy 
A Mother’s Advice to Every Girl 
These booklets, by Dr. Miller, were written as a special 
aid to parents, day-school and Sunday-school teachers, 
educators and pastors, in giving proper instruction 
and needful warning to children and youth in regard 
to the useless expenditure of Vital Force, 

There are many children that waste their vitality, 
ruin their health, and shorten their lives for the want 
of the information contained in this book. 

Price only 10 cents by mail 











BAIL TE! 
ARMOoN YW: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“ WIINID ” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Contributions from the best-known writers on 


Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 


Now in its fourth year. 

$2.00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 

At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
** Life’? Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
pots subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURN 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 





Founded by EB. LITTELL in 1844. 


. ‘*Made up of every creature’s best.” 


THE LIVING AGE 


Weekly Magazine 


of Contemporary 


Literature and Thought. 





FREE FOR 
THREE MONTHS 


A NECESSITY TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages, 
In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting 


Until the edition is exhausted 
there will be sent toeach new 
subscriber for 1901 on request 
the numbers of THE LIVING 
AGE, from October Ist to De- 
cember 31st, 1900. These num- 
bers will contain The Siege of 
the Legations, Heinrich Seid- 
el’s attractive serial, The Treas- 
ure, and the opening chapters 
ofA Parisian Household by Paul 
Bourget. These serials are 
copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE 
and will appear only in this 
magazine. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 
per Year. 
Single Numbers, 15 Cents. 














and important contributions to the periodicals of Great Britainand 
the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the 
light literary and social essays of the weekly literary and political 
journals. Science, Politics, Biography, Art, Travel, Public Affairs, 
Literary Criticism and all other departments of knowledge and dis- 
cussion which interest intelligent readers are represented in its 
pages. 


The Siege of the Legations 

THE LIVING AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, 
and will continue for several successive numbers, a thrilling 
account of The Siege of the Legations, written by Dr. Morrison, 
the well-known correspondent of The London Times at Peking, 
This narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of the 
daily life of the besieged legationers, and itis noteworthy also as 
containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what 
went on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new 
and of the utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Morri- 
son’s narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any 
other publication of it on this side of the Atlantic. In England 
it has attracted wide notice. 





The Living Age Company, P. 0. Box 5206, Boston 
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MILLER’S HOTEL Oe ae | U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen L Buildi 
minutes b trolley cars from Pentral Park. Blovaied | Law Buildin 
an ectric cars P oO e city. onvenient to i i . 
Churches, Theatres, Lecture Halls, and large Dry Goods Indianapolis, Ind 
Stores. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent | ——-——- - 
or transient. Electric Elevator, Sanitary Tollets, Enam- 
e ath-tubs, Jar . Hlectric, and Homan Baths con- | copies of 100 different Leading News- 
Pe ow ff pd Rp tered AAT Eotab- | SAMPLE papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
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